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The Christian Union publishes this week a 
number of articles relating to the care of the 
’ body, the preservation of health and proper 
methods of physical exercise, It is one of 
the hopeful signs of the times that the old 
monastic notion of theinferiority of the body 
is totally disappearing from the thought of 
intelligent men and women ; tut proper edu- 
cation in this direction is still greatly needed. 
The Christian Union has, therefore, secured 
from that eminent authority, Dr, Dudley A. 
Sargent, Professor of Physical Training at 
Harvard University, an interview, steno- 
graphically reported, in which Dr. Sargent 
gives our readers the benefit of his large 
experience and careful study of the whole 
subject. This admirable plea for and state- 
ment of the importance and best methods of 
caring for the body is supplemented by other 
interesting and suggestive articles. Special 
attention is also called to the report of a-ser- 
mon of the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Of this city, which appears in the Sunday 
Afternoon pages. Itis so thoroughly in har- 
mony with the thought of The Christian 
Union that it could not find a more appro- 
priate medium of eapression, 


THE OUTLOOK. 


E confess ourselves somewhat puzzled by the 

reports of Senator Hoar’s bill for dealing with 
Mormonism. So far as it renders the husband and 
wife competent witnesses in prosecution for polygamy, 
and requires the special certification of marriages, 
and abolishes female suffrage, and provides for the 
restoration and conduct of elections, the matters of 
which it treats are clearly within the province of 
Congress, and the measures are legitimate subjects 
for discussion. It may even be legitimate to annul 
the laws under which the Mormon church is incor- 
porated, though we do not believe such annullment 
would accomplish any practical end. But to escheat 
tothe United States government the property of the 
Mormon Church and invest it in schools, and to re- 
quire the President to appoint trustees of the Mor- 
mon Church for winding up its property and business 
affairs—in other words to put it in the hands of a 
National receiver—and this, not because it is insolv- 
ent, or fails to pay its debts, or has been convicted by 
legal proceedings of disloyalty or illegality in overt 
act, but because we do not like its general beliefs and 
its moral teachings, is to set aside not only all the 
traditions of the past, but the very principle upon 
which our government has hitherto been conducted. 
It is to make a State church for the purpose of de- 
stroying that church; it is for the State to take 
property which has been contributed by its citizens 
under the laws, legally and legitimately, for one pur- 
pose, and divert it to another and a very different 
purpose. We have a great respect for Senator Hoar 
and a great disrespect for Mormonism ; but if this 
bill has been correctly reported we must certainly 
find some other American method to deal with the 
Mormon problem than that afforded by so arbitrary a 
measure, or must abandon the problem altogether, as 
one which is too great for our capabilities. 


After a_ brief illness Wendell Phillips died 
at his home in Boston, early last Saturday 
evening, from an affection of the heart which 
seems to have been hereditary. On Thursday 
the certainty of death became apparent, and Mr. 
Phillips was fully informed of his condition. He suf- 
fered less during the last two days that remained to 
him than in the earlier days of his illness, and at last 
died quietly with his family gathered about his bed. 
Born in Boston in 1811, of an eminently respectable 
family of that city, graduating at Harvard College, 
and subsequently at the Harvard Law School, ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1834, Wendell Phillips began 
life with every prospect of an eminently successful 
and brilliant career. But two years later he joined 
the Abolition movement. In 1839 he gave up his 
law practice, because he was not willing to observe 
the oath of fealty to the Constitution, and from that 
day until the close of the war he was the most elo- 
quent and impassioned opponent of slavery in the 
country. Beginning in social ostracism and with the 
sacrifice of all his professional interests, Mr. Phillips 
ended as the recognized representative of the best 
English oratory of the day. He frequently said that 
he had gained his wonderful power of speech by teach- 
ing unwelcome truths to unwilling ears. It is cer- 
tain that in the region of pure eloquence, and of that 
influence which comes from fiery and persuasive 
speech, no greater man has yet appeared in this 
country. To really do justice to the intense and 
apparently fanatical antagonism of Mr. Phillips 
to the existing order of things, and to really under- 
stand what he meant by his tremendous denun- 
ciations of the Constitution, one must recall the 
subserviency of Northern opinion to Southern 
sentiment in the old slavery days, and bring back 
vividly that unwholesome and debasing influence 
which the South exercised on the North through its 
control of Northern commercial sentiment and inter- 


est. It was this alliance of financial and business 


interests with a great wrong, which made Mr. 
Phillips feel that the whole political and social fabric 
was false to the core, and wrung out of him such 
bitter and unsparing denunciations. His was essen- 
tially the mind of an advocate, not of a calm, dis- 
passioned thinker ; he was a moral reformer, not in 
any sense a political philosopher. He gave his best 
years to a mighty protest against a great wrong, but 
when the result for which he had worked had been 
achieved it was impossible for him to adapt himself 
to new times and new men ; he wasstill in antagonism 
to society ; an antagonism often willful, and which in 
any other man would have roused the suspicion of 
demagogism. For this reason Mr. Phillips's utter- 
ances of late years have carried little weight, but 
nobody has ever questioned their sincerity. These 
things will be largely forgotten, while it will be 
remembered that he made a brave fight at a great 
personal sacrifice, and that in the terrible struggle 
which changed a loose association of States into a 
consolidated and united Nation his was the voice of a 
leader. 


There are three measures before the Legislature of 


this State for dealing with the temperance problem. . 


The first is the entire prohibition of the liquor traffic ;. 
the second a high license system with limitations on 
the number of licenses to be granted to a given popu- 
lation ; and the third is what is known as the Scott 
law, which sweeps away all licenses and leaves a high 
tax on everysaloon. This latter bill, as introduced, 

prohibits the sale of liquor on Sunday, and the law 
will be in a sense self-enforcing, because if any liquor 
dealer fails to pay his tax the tax becomes a lien on 
the property, and the place will be closed because 
sold out for non-payment of taxes. The liquor deal- 
ers of this city appear to be more afraid of the high 
license or high tax than of prohibition, and have ap- 
pointed a delegation to oppose the High License bill. 

We are sorry to say that they find allies in some 
impracticable temperance reformers who believe that 
no bread is better than half a loaf. We are afraid 
that a united liquorinterest and a divided temperance 
interest will give us the ordinary result—nothing 
efficient done. But the high tax system will not be, 

and ought not to be, satisfactory to temperance work- 

ers, unless accompanied with some provision confer- 
ring on each town a right to local prohibition ; a right 
which it now possesses, but which will be swept away 

if the entire license system is abolished, and no right 
of local prohibition is given in its place. We should 
like to see this State following the example of Illinois 
and Massachusetts in organizing a Law-and-Order 
League for the enforcement of laws. This has been 

done in some special localities, but it is as yet a local 

work in New York State. If any of our readers want 
to know how to move in this matter in their own 
town, they can get information by addressing Mr. J. 


The New York Legislature are considering a propo- 
sition for the introduction of the study of physiology 
in schools, with special reference to the effects of in- 
temperance ; this is a move in the right direction. 
The argument that it is impossible for every teacher 
in the public school to pass an examination in physi- 
ology may be a reason for allowing a little time for 
the teachers to adjust themselves to the new demands, 
but it is no reason for not passing the bill. The ob- 
jection that children cannot be taught the physiolog- 
ical effects of alcohol without being taught morals 
may be a reason for readjusting our notions respect- 
ing the right of the State to teach morals, but none 
for refusing to teach practical science. The truth is, 
morals and science are so indissolubly connected that 
the truth cannot be taught respecting one without 
teaching the truth respecting the other. Physiology, 
instead of being the last, ought to be one of the first 
studies in all popular education ; there is nothing we 


so much need to know as ourselves, and th®re is noth- - 
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ing respecting which ignorance is so common and lam- 
entable. There is many a man who accounts him- 
self well educated who does not know the location of 
his liver, his lungs, or his heart, and would not know 
the location of his stomach were it not for an occa- 
sional ache. 


The bill introduced into the New York Assembly, 
making it unlawful for street-car companies to exact 
more than twelve hours’ daily labor from their em- 
ployees, will have, as it deserves, the sympathy of 
the entire community ; but it aims to accomplish a 
praiseworthy object by wholly inefficient means. It 
isan outrage on humanity that men should be com- 
pelled to work fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, in some 
instances seventeen hours a day, to earn a decent 
livelihood for themselves, and enable the capitalists to 
earn on their capital exorbitant dividends ; but the 
wrong is not one that can be corrected by a mere 
legislative prohibition. Asthe New York ‘‘ Tribune” 
points out, the street railroad company has only to 
pay its drivers and conductors by the trip to make 
this law a dead letter. Such a legislation is, how- 
ever, perhaps a necessary preliminary to something 
more radical and more efficacious. We shall not get 
a remedy for such wrongs until we come to recognize 
fully the truth that every great corporation is a serv- 
ant of the people, with special privileges conferred 
upon it by the people, and subject to special control 
on behalf of the people. How we should exercise 
this control isa problem which we have done, as yet, 
but very little to solve, partly because it is a popular 
impression that to pass from the control of the great 
corporation into the control of the average politicians 
is to jump out of the frying-pan into the fire. Noth- 
ing else but a law bringing the entire administration 
of the railroad corporations under the supremacy of 
a State or National commission will remedy such 
wrongs as those perpetrated by the horse-car con- 
ductors on their employees. 


The English Pariiament meets this week, and the 
Ministry are busily engaged in arranging the pro- 
gramme of the session. Mr. Gladstone has declared 
the resolution of the Government to carry the Reform 
bill through by every legitimate means. Four dele- 
gations, representing the Trades Unions, the agricult- 
ural laborers, the miners, the working classes gen- 
erally, and the Liberal Associations throughout the 
kingdom had interviews with him last week, and 
to each and all of them he gave assurance in the 
most positive terms that the Reform bill should 
become a law. There is evidence that the senti- 
ment of England is so unanimous in support of this 
measure that the Tories have decided not to op- 
pose it directly, but to endeavor to thwart and em 
barrass the Ministry by attacking it on minor points 
and on other questions. Under the cover of a criti- 
cism of the Egyptian policy an attempt will be made 
to defeat the Reform bill by turning out the Glad- 
stone Cabinet. The parliamentary vacation closed last 
week with several notable speeches ; Mr. Bright espe- 
cially delivered a searching criticism on Mr. George's 
land theory, declaring that the scheme for national- 
izing land was identical with the principle of the 
slavery system which nationalized labor. Frederic 
Harrison, the eminet Positivist and social reformer, 
has also come out strongly against Mr. George. 


All England is following with eager interest and with 
not a little anxiety the adventurous journey of Gen- 
eral Gordon to Khartoum, and the Liberals feel that 
a possible disaster in Egypt, in the temporary revul- 
-sion of feeling which it would produce, might greatly 
embarrass if it did not defeat the Government. Gen- 
eral Gordon is making his long and perilous journey 
with a very small escort and with a large amount of 
money. There is a fear not only that he may be in- 
tercepted and murdered by some wandering allies of 
the False Prophet, but there may be treachery in his 
own party. Until it is known that he has safely 
reached Khartoum the apprehension of assassination 
will be keenly felt in England. The Queen’s speech 
will declare the intention of the Government to with- 
draw English troops from Egypt as soon as the coun 
try has returned to a condition of permanent peace, 
bnt events are likely to be too strong for what is un- 
doubtedly the real intention of the Gladstone Minis- 
try, and the probabilities now are that the English 
rule over Egypt will be strengthened and consolidated 
rather than withdrawn. 


—_-— 


It is very little use to preach peace and good-will 
among men from the pulpit, and practice in the 
church meeting wrath and bitterness. Of all wars 
religious*wars are the worst; of all quarrels church 


quarrels are the meanest. Of the merits in the two 
quarrels going on just at present, one in a Baptist 
church in Broeklyn, of which the Rev. Emory J. 
Haynes is pastor, the other in the Madison Avenue 
Congregational Church of this city, of which Dr. J. 
P. Newman is pastor, we have nothing here to say ; 
we certainly shall not take the side of any party, 
and we have not been asked to arbitrate between 
any ; but we do not hesitate to lay it down as a 
general principle that any pastor would better leave 
his pulpit than to remain in it if a respectable minor- 
ity—respectable in numbers and in character—desire 
a change; and that any minority that desire a 
change would better go out and leave the pastor and 
his party in possession of the church than to remain 
in tosquabble. In this, as in all other matters, 
Christ’s example is a good one to follow ; there was 
neither law for nor justice in turning Christ out of 
the synagogue, but when the Pharisees turned him 
out he went without a word ; he was too busy with 
moral battles to fight ecclesiastical ones. All the in- 
juries which Mr. Ingersoll with his rhetoric and Her- 
bert Spencer with his logic inflict upon Christian 
faith are insignificant, in comparison with those in- 
flicted upon it by one church quarrel in which pride 
gets the better of piety, and passion of love. 


The announcement of a theatrical performance 
from the pulpit is somewhat surprising ; when it is 
the announcement of a Sabbath evening theatrical 
performance it becomes a subject of more than sur- 
prise. The Rev. Dr. Thomas, who was asked after 
he had reached his pulpit, which is the stage of 
Hooley’s Theater, in Chicago, to announce a Sunday 
evening performance for the benefit of the French 
Benevolent Society, by the Wyndham Comedy Troupe. 
has expressed his regret that he complied with the 
request, coming thus suddenly upon him, without pre- 
vious consideration ; and with this expression of his 
regret the matter might well be dropped so far as he 
is concerned. But the instance suggests the remark 
that the pulpit is not a proper place for advertising 
performances of any kind. In country places, where 
there are no local newspapers, the community may 
perhaps look to the minister to serve the purpose of 
a local editor, but in general the church should con- 
fine its notices to religious services ani leave other 
performances to find other mediums of advertise- 
ment. If matters go on much further in the present 
line we shall expect before long that some enterpris- 
ing advertising agent will contract with the ministers 
of the country to furnish him pulpit notices at fifty 
cents a line, and the religious worship will either be 
introduced or interrupted by the kind of information 
with which the local columns of.a country newspaper 
are ordinarily sprinkled. 


The United States Senate has passed, without de- 
bate, resolutions for an investigation of the riotings 
at Danville, Va., and in Copiah County, Miss. —— 
The bill for the relief of General Fitz-John Porter has 
passed the House. It does not give him back pay but 
does reinstate him in his rank. General Grant’s 
frank retraction of his original condemnation has 
done much to promote this result. ——A petition for 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic in the District of 
Columbia and the Territories of the United States 
has been presente] in the Senate, and largely signed. 
——The democracy im the House of Representatives 
are still wrestling with the tariff issue, not being 
agreed among themselves whether they will try to 
raise it or avoid it.——A serious strike at Fall River 
is impending, owing to a serious reduction in wages. 
It will probably have commenced before this issue 
reaches our readers.——After a trial, extending over 
three months, in the case of Feuardent against 
Di Cesnola, the jury brought in a verdict for the de- 
fendant on two counts, and announced a disagree-.- 
ment on the third. The verdict was in snbstance a 
judgment in favor of Di Cesnolaon all issues relating 
to the antiqnities in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art.——tThe death of M. Rouher removes almost the 
last of the prominent Frenchmen identified with the 
rise of Napoleon III. He had ceased for several 
years to-exert any active influence in French politi- 
cal life, but his influence was felt in the consolidation 
and conservation of the Napoleonic party.—The 
winter carnival, which promises to be a permanent 
and attractive feature of Montreal life, was opened 
in that city on Monday morning with every promise 
of brilliant success. The beautiful city overlooking 
the St. Lawrence was gaily decorated with flags, the 
hotels and private houses were crowded with visitors, 
and everybody given over to a hospitable mind. 


—tThe lack of occupation for workingmen in 
Paris has produced a labor crisis in that city, the 
gravity of which the Prime Minister has very frankly 
recognized. The state of affairs has been brought 
about largely by the stagnation of the building 
trade. During the last few years the process of 
building has exceeded very largely the demand for 
houses ; in five years 6,000,000,000 francs have been 
spent on buildings in the city, and. it has become 
very difficult to find tenants ; the crisis, however, is 
a purely local one, and does not affect the country at 
large. : 


THE ’LONGSHOREMEN. 


OME weeks since The Christian Union, in its series 

of articles on ‘‘ Walksand Talks with the Working 
Classes,” reported the views of a ’longshoreman, who 
may be presumed to fairly represent his class, as to 
the reasons which drove them into liquor-shops, and 
the need of some different kind of resort. The pub- 
lication of this ‘‘interview” has brought us from 
various subscribers, and in various sums, an amount 
now exceeding $300 to start a coffee-house some- 
where on the East or North River; this is only 
a nest-egg, and we want four or five other 
eggs laid alongside of it. Meanwhile, however, we 
have come into communication with a Christian phil- 
anthropist whose interest, energy, and past experi- 
ence afford abundant assurance of ability to take 
the general supervision of the work of initiating and 
establishing such an enterprise. In order to make it 
a success enough money will be needed to hire a 
room, furnish it inexpensively but attractively, lay in 
the first stock of provision for soup and coffee, and 
furnish a basis of capital and credit for the first six 
months of operations; with this money in the 
treasury we shall be all ready to begin the work. 

Of the importance of this work no one who knows 
anything of the condition of the wharf workers can 
entertain a doubt. It is not creditable to American 
Christianity that these men should be left to find 
for their only refuge from the storm and the cold 
either the wharf shed or’ the liquor-shop. A room 
cheery and attractive, where the liberty of the bar- 
room may be enjoyed without its rowdyism and its 
drunkenness, where there will be good order without 
irksome restraint, free from all atmosphere of sancti- 
moniousness or cant, furnished with some of the 
weekly and daily papers, with games, and with tea, 
coffee, and soup, would deserve and would re- 
ceive a fair patronage from the start. There 
is no purpose to make the ‘longshoremen recipi- 
ents of charity ; the room should be make to pay 
its own running expenses. Experience in other cities, 
notably in Boston, Edinburgh, Birmingham and Lon- 
don, proves that this is possible, and contributions are 
needed only as acapital to provide and equip the 
room and launch the enterprise. 

The Christian Union is now ready to receive con- 
tributions for this purpose, and as soon as the neces- 
sary amount is secured will-be ready to initiate the 
work. 


YOUR HEALTH, SIR! 


E devote considerable space this week to 

articles relating more or less directly to 
physical culture. We thus emphasize our sense of the 
importance of this topic to the well-being of man, 
and the right conduct of life. So far as this life is 
concerned, the well-being of man depends not 
less upon physical than upon’ his men- 
tal and moral nature. What relation, if 
any, the bodily condition has to the immortal 
nature, how far, if at all, man’s eternal character 
and destiny are affected by physical conditions, we 
do not undertake to guess, ard except in so far as 
some hints may be afforded on this subject by rev- 
elation we could only guess; but it is the function 
of the Christian religion to prepare men for future 
life by teaching them how to live here, and health, 
happiness and usefulness here all depend upon the 
possession of a healthy soul in a healthy body. For 
the body is the organ of the soul, and harmony de- 
pends not less upon the condition of the organ than 
upon the ability of the organist. It is now well estab- 
lished as an undisputed scientific fact that the mind 
never acts except through an organ. The eye does 
not see, but the mind sees through the eye ; the ear 
does not hear, but the mind hears through the ear ; 
if the optic or auditory nerve be cut the sight and 
hearing cease, though the eye and the ear remain un- 
impaired. So the brain does not think and feel, but 
in every act of thinking and feeling the brain is em- 
ployed. If the brain is impaired by disease the 
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power of thinking and feeling is affected ; if all the 
rest of the body is impaired by disease the power of 
thinking and feeling is unimpaired, except as the 
disease has indirectly affected the brain. The mind, 
so far as this life is concerned, can no more perform 
a mental action without the use of physical organs 
than a pianist can produce a tune by playing ona 
key-board when there are no strings in the piano. 
Not only that, but every mental and moral, as 
every muscular and physical act, absolutely destroys 
some tissue; it is burned up in the process as wood 
is burned in the fire-place, and ashes are left, which 
must be carried away. If there is to be any further 
power of thought and feeling new brain must be sup- 
plied, as, if there is to be any further heat, new wood 
must be put on the andirons. The main physical 
process of life consists in throwing out the ashes and 
bringing in the wood. The body is furnished with a 
wonderful system of drainage, after the old, wasted, 
and useless tissues are removed, and a wonderful 
system for the acquisition of material for the forma- 
tion of new tissues.. It is only as this process of 


drainage and food-supply is carried on aright that 


the man is, or can be, in a healthful condition, or 
can perform the legitimate functions of his life ina 
healthful and vigorous manner. His intellectual and 
moral power, his practical usefulness, his health and 
happiness depend as much upon the condition of the 
organ as upon the character of the invisible spirit 
’ which operates upon and through it ; and it ought to 
be—though it has not been—as much the function of 
the religious teacher and the moral reformer to pro- 
mote health of body as health of soul. 

1. All moral reformers in society need to recognize 
this fundamental truth. Social reformers are con- 
tinually trying to get good music out of an orchestra 
who have ill-tuned instruments in their hands, and 
they scold the performers when they should tune the 
violins. Chief among all the causes of animalism in 
its various forms, whether intemperance or licen- 
tiousness, is the evil physical conditions in which so 
many men live. The abolition of the average tene- 
ment house would do almost as much for the cause 
of temperance as the abolition of the average grog- 
shop. Alcohol checks the waste in the body, and, 
therefore, serves to supplement insufficient food ; it 
stimulates the blood current, and, therefore, serves 
to supplement insufficient air. So long asthe laborer 

has bread and cheese for his lunch he will want beer 
with it ; so long as he lives in an atmosphere in which 
the lungs cannot properly do their work, and there- 
fore the blood grows sluggish, he will spur it up to an 
unhealthy vigor by whisky. It is almost hopeless to 
promote temperance and godliness in our great cities 
so long as in some wards the population live with 
more persons to the square foot than are allowed in 
the average cemetery. The great majority of street 
boys, if left in New York City, grow up to swell the 
number of the criminal classes. Last year The Chris- 
tian Union sent out to Minnesota, through the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, about 125 children, and of these 
all but five are doing well ; that is, they are making 
good, industrious citizens. Much is doubtless due to 
a change of moral and intellectual circumstances, but 
much is also due to a change in physical circum- 
stances. 

2. We do not need to add here anything to what 
Professor Sargent has so admirably stated in another 
column, respecting physical culture for self-develop- 
ment. It is certainly true that the most successful 
and the most useful men have been those whose 
bodily condition has been equal to or above the 
average. This does not mean that they have had 
large bodies, or muscular bodies, or fat bodies. Size, 
muscle, and weight are common, but often misleading, 
tests of physical condition. Napoleon the First was 
the ‘‘little Corporal,” but his powers of endurance 
matched those of his six-footed grenadiers. A healthy 
brain depends upon good blood, and that again upou 
good lungs and good digestion, and those again upon 
good air and good food, and all depend upon fair 
muscular condition ; for physical exercise is at once 
the best physical stimulus and the best nervous rest ; 
and, finally, the mental and moral condition of the 
whole man for the activities of this life depend upon 
brain, blood, lungs, digestion, and muscular develop- 
ment combined. A father who will exercise the 
utmost caution in the care and feeding of a new 
blooded horse, seeing that he takes a little exercise 
every day, and is rubbed down well after coming in, 
and has his food measured out to him in proper 
quantities, will leave his boy to grow up knowing 
nothing of the necessities of bathing, nothing of 
either the need or the ‘dangers of exercise, nothing 


of the relations of food to his physical well being, 
and nothing whatever respecting the proper method 
of regulating the drainage of his body. 

3. Finally, the minister and the teacher—the for- 
mer especially—need to recognize much more intelli- 
gently and habitually the relations of physical cult- 
ure to mental and moral well-being. If the physi- 
cian needs often to inquire into the condition of the 
mind in order to prescribe intelligently for the body, 
the minister needs still oftener to inquire into the 
condition of the body in order to prescribe intelligent- 
ly for the mind and the spirit. A sleepy congrega- 
tion is generally the sexton’s fault, not the preacher’s. 
Depression of spirits may be due to remorse, or to a 
poor digestion and a diseased liver. Remedy for ap- 
parent sin may be Bible and prayer; it may be less 
food and a run in the open air. A course in practical 
physiology and physical culture ought to be engrafted 
upon every one of our theological seminaries. It is 
of far greater importance that the minister should 
know what physical conditions stimulate the animal 
passions and what temper them ; what temperaments 
tend to melancholy, and what to over-elation ; what 
physical habits produce sluggish blood, heavy brains, 
and dull hearts, and what quicken the blood, brighten 
the eye, and make-the heart warm and the hand use- 
ful, than that he should know the latest theory re- 
specting the authorship of Genesis, the last attempt 
to explain the atonement, or the very newest theology 
respecting probation after death. 


BROAD AND NARROW. 


HY set the old and the new a-quarreling ? 
The world, the church, wants them both. 
The devil is old; but we do not reverence him. 
Marriage is the oldest human institution; and we 
have not outgrown it. Men, conservative by instinct, 
education, and age, say of the New Theology : ‘‘ What 
is true is not new, and what is new is not true.”’ The 
plea is for a return to the old ways. ‘I love every- 
thing that’s old—old friends, old times, old manners, 
old books, old wine,” says Goldsmith. The mere 
fact of age is commendation enough for many. Sel- 
den says: ‘‘ Old friends are best. King James used 
to call for his old shoes; they were easiest for his 
feet.”” Doubtless for his feet they were, because 
made for and broken to them ; but who could delight 
in the king's old shoes, even though they were royal, 
but himself? Old friends are best, because they meet 
new needs ; when they cease to do that, the new are 
better. Old times are good for those who are rooted 
in them ; but for the new tree the present is better. 
Old manners are well enough when they body forth 
the life; as lifeless forms they are meaningless. 
Some old books are better; but age is not all one 
wants in a book. As for wine, we are no judge, but 
think the longer it is kept the better, for it cannot be 
both kept and drunk. New combinations and uses 
of old truths and principles are right and needful. 
Timothy Gilbert made a fortune using warming pans 
to gather molasses in, in the West Indies. New appli- 
cation of old forces gives the world the electric light. 
So in the world of thought : 
‘* New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward, still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.’’ 

The old in theologic thought is called Narrow ; the 
new, Broad. The phrases are happy, but otght not 
to be antagonized. We are told that narrowness 
means concentration—force-power ; breadth, shallow- 
ness, waste, weakness ; and we are bidden be Broad 
or Narrow. Why not both—Broad and Narrow? 
The Master likened the kingdom to a mustard-seed 
that became a tree. The roots spread broadly be- 
neath the soil, the trunk lifted sturdy and narrow, 
and then broadened into branches again in which the 
birds came and lodged. Yet it was all one tree, the 
game sap in breadth and narrowness. Surely there 
may in like manner be developments of truth, narrow 
and trunk-like, broad and branch-like, yet all of one 
germ. The truth has been well likened to a river. 
Where the stream narrows and deepens between the 
rocky walls, there is the place to put your mill and 
grind the grist. But the grain is raised where the 
stream broadens, overflows, shallows, and enriches 
the soil. ‘‘ Cast thy seed-corn upon the face of the 
waters, for thou shalt find it after many days ;” and 
when you find it there will be work for the mill up 
yonder. Breadth brings the harvest, narrowness 
grinds the grain ; and both are needful. Why should 
the miller and the farmer fight? ‘‘ All things work 
together ;” why cannot all thinkers? If the line 
must be drawn, we can best spare the mill, and, like 


the Master, walk the fields, and, pressing the ripened 
grain with our palms, eat it raw. But the line need 
not be drawn. The stream of truth is both broad 
and narrow. Let the farmer-mind camp beside the 
overflowing of the stream, let the miller-mind build 
beside the narrowing of the stream; thus shall 
breadth and narrowness work together, and the hun- 
ger of the soul be fed. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


T almost makes onc’s head swim to think of the hap- 
penings and doings in a week's rush and whirl of 
modern society. The ‘‘ Devil's Bridge” catastrophe 
elicits sharp comments still, and provokes some acrimo- 
nious newspaper controversy. Owing to the illness of 
Captain Wright, the investigation was postponed one 
week. It is now time for patience and unsparing re- 
search to do their perfect work. Watertown seems des- 
tined to keep to the front in the line of sensations and 
horrors. Mrs. Carleton’s murder and the intensely ex- 
citing liquor controversies and prosecutions were supple- 
mented the past week by the defalcation and running 
away of Tilden G. Abbott, cashier of the Union Market 
National Bank, carrying with him over $40,000 of the 
bank’s funds. For ten years he held the position, was 
very popular, and a prominent member of the church. 
There is no clue as yet to his hiding-place. This is an- 
other chapter in the more than dramatic history of de- 
falcations in Eastern Massachusetts in the last ten or 
fifteen years, including the Ponds, the Winslows, the 
Demonds, the Murrays, the Fall River cases, and a 
score or so, in addition, of menin high positions in the 
church, who have gone down in financial dishonor ; 
inflicting a greater injury upon the church than all the 
infidelity and skepticism and atheism combined. Roger 
Amero, who had been under indictment for the brutal 
murder of Mrs. Carleton, has been discharged, his coun- 
cil proving an alibi, and showing that he is insane. 
This is a singular case. Large rewards were offered for 
information that would lead to the arrest of the criminal. 
The heroic detectives ‘‘ worked up” the case. Amero 
was followed to Nova Scotia, arrested, and, after a pro- 
tracte 1 and exciting examination, brought to Bosten by 
extradition to be tried, the Judge making the special 
request that the trial should be a fair one. The princi- 
pal evidence was talk by the prisoner that seemed to 
criminate himself, and his identification by a woman, 
who is a crank, as a man who bought a railroad ticket 
at Watertown on the evening of the murder. Governor 
Butler, very much to his credit, ordered the Chief of 
Police to detail two officers to assist Amero’s counsel in 
preparing the case for trial. It turned out that Amero 
was in Gloucester on the night of the murder, and that 
he was insane! This process of justice, under the spur 
of large rewards, has been a great hardship to the fam- 
ily, the father being held in jail as a witness, and so 
deprived of his earnings, and a brother and sister going 
crazy because of Roger's arrest! A sum of less than 
two hundred dollars was given to the father as compen- 
sation. If the heroic police will now turn attention to 
illicit liquor selling and gambling and garroting in Bos- 
ton, they will find ample scope for their genius. The 
husband of Mrs. Carleton is at the head of a Boston 
liquor saloon. 

Midwinter literary, social, musical, and dramatic 
interests are at full tide. Henschel’s symphony concerts 
and musical recitals are more charming and popular than 
ever before. . Mrs. Langtry, by the beauty of her person 
and exquisite costumes, continues to draw crowds who do 
not care a picayune for herart. Our law-makers devote 
their evenings largely to theaters, and concerts, and 
lectures, and dinners. Two institutions in Boston are 
quite atthe sources of progress—the club and the lecture. 
Since the earlier days of Emerson and Brook Farm we 
may almost say we are club-inspired. Good clubable 
fellows sit together (éte-a-téte. All moot questions get 
agitated and winnowed. Thought is free. Embargo is 
pretty largely taken off from theology. Men think 
their thoughts, and say their say; and all go for what 
they are worth. Back of progress in theology and 
politics and philosophy are the clubs. Saturday the 
Boston Club entertained Governor Robinson at Parker’s. 
Some hundred gentlemen were present, including ex- 
Governors Banks, Gaston, and Claflin. The special 
feature of the occasion was the social amenity. At the 
same hour the Massachusetts Club held a meeting at 
Parker’s ; about forty of its members being present, with 
no guests, and reporters excluded. It was the action of 
the men who are at the head of the Club that sent 
Theodore Lyman to Congress from the Ninth District. 
Saturday’s deliberations were thoughtful, and carnest, 
and determined. The political outlook from the view- 
point of two parties was discussed and pronounced un- 
satisfactory. It was unanimously decided to recommend 
the calling of a National Conference of Independents 
and Reformers at an. early day to convass the political 
field preparatory to action in the Presidential conflict. 
This means business. The Congregational Club, which 
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held its annual meeting last week, is potent in the de- 
nomination. Its leaven works beneficently to hold 
the divergent elements in fraternal relations. Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie’s presence for the first time since his re- 
turn from Europe, and his charming eloquence, pictur- 
ing most graphically how Christ can be found and rec- 
ognized in the Boston of to-day better than in Jerusalem 
of old, was the attractive feature of the evening. 

But not only the clubs; the lectures as well lead the 
van of thought. Specialists and students make research 
into all problems and give the results to busy people 
in striking lectures. Professor John Fisk’s lectures in 
the Old South Meeting House, on the American Revolu- 
tion, have been so instructive and popular that he has 
been requested by Governor Robinson and others to re- 
peat them, which he is doing Monday and Friday even- 
ings, at eight o’clock. Rev. Julius H. Ward’s lectures 
on the Episcopal Church in America have been instruc- 
tive and entertaining, and are worthy of wider hearings 
Any day in the week you may attend very valuable lect. 
ures, and choose your subject upon which light is de- 
sired. I ought not to omit here Dr. Meredith’s Saturday 
afternoon lectures, on the Sunday School Lessons. In- 
deed, he is one of the institutions of the city. Two 
thousand people assemble to get their lessons at his feet. 
But the richest treat is when the Doctor dashes out into 
a tangent of related truth and drives it home with a 
burst of impassioned eloquence. How he makes hard 
‘thrusts. ‘‘ The fires of the Inquisition are out, the thumb- 
screws are taken off,” he recently exclaimed ; ‘‘ but that 
is not the way they do it now: they send a letter ahead.” 
Nothing could be neater. 

In popular parlance, the ‘‘ Joseph Cook season ” began 
Monday of this week. There was a marked cont-ast 
in the audience compared with that of the first lecture a 
year ago. Then the platform was crowded ; this year 
only one stray man and the chaplain sat there beside the 
lecturer. Then the Temple was crowded and hundreds 
stood; this year there were many vacant seats on the 
floor and in the balconies. The prelude was a noble 
tribute to Wendell Phillips. ‘‘ Boston,” said Mr. Cook, 
‘*mobbed Wendell Phillips ; let the city now honorably, 
gladly, and penitently build his monument.” In the 
interlude, which followed the prayer, Mr. Cook answered 
questions which had been handed in ; among them ‘the 
needs of Alaska,” ‘‘ the influence of the Brahmo Somaj 
on missions,” ‘‘ probation after death,” ‘‘ prospects of 
the new departure,” etc. It is the purpose to answer 
twelve questions each week. The lecture was on the 
need of a ‘‘ new theology.” The broad proposition was 
laid down that ‘‘only a saving theology is worth 
saving.” Mr. Cook placed himself squarely on the side 
of a Christocentric Theology.” He also laid it down 
that the great work of theology now is to ‘‘ Christianize 
Christianity.”” Are not these the cardinal points of the so- 
called ‘‘ new departure” ? He laid down four principles 
which must enter into the reconstruction: ‘‘ Truth, 
comprehensiveness, balance, fruitfulness.” My space 
allows me only to hint at some of the salient points 
of the lecture. This much is apparent; the Monday 
Lectureship is on a hunt for a new theology—the refit- 
ting of the old ship. OBSERVER. 


—Boston Church Calendar: 
MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 


Congregationalists.—Pilgrim Hall, 10 a.m. Kind of Preaching 
for Unconverted Adults.—Dr. Mitchel. 

Baptists.—Temple Vestry, 10 a.m. Things in General, by Dr. 
Potter. 

Methodists.—Wesleyan Hall, 10:30 a.m. 


IN AND ABOUT WASHINGTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


R. BLAINE gave a dinner the other night—Mr. 
Arthur and his sister were present. Inasmuch 

as the latter very much enjoys a good dinner, with wines 
whose taste cannot be disputed, it is no wonder that he 
likes to go to Mr. Blaine’s. Politics of course were not 
discussed. Mr. Blaine’s French cook afforded plenty of 
pleasure and no suggestive topics were introduced. I 
speak now with authority in saying that Mr. Blaine 
has given up all hopes of ever being President, and is 
simply desirious of being influential as a private citi- 
zen in the conduct of the Republican party. I think he 
would like to be Secretary of State under the next ad- 
ministration. That is all. Like Henry Clay, he has be- 
come persuaded that men with fewer antagonisms, more 
availability, and perhaps less brains, are those from 
whom our presidents are tocome. So Blaine gives his 
little dinners, entertains his friends, and tells good 
stories. Heand Mr. Arthur are both bon rivants. They 
naturally enjoy being together, and their friendship has 
no political meaning.. Blaine’s friends are determined 
that Arthur shall not be re-nominated, but that does not 
disturb their personal relations. Then, again, Mr. Ar- 
thur likes to dine out. He lives well at the White 
House, but Mrs. McElroy and his little daughter are 
not especially jolly dinner companions for a man of his 
inclinations. Nor at the Executive Mansion, ordinarily, 
is there the elegant dinner which always greets him 


abroad. So he goes very much; to all his cabinet min- 
isters, to the foreign legation, to dinners given by men 
in any way prominent. In this respect he outdoes all his 
predecessors since the days of Franklin Pierce. I hear 
the old residents say that in the old times Tyler, Van 
Buren, and Polk, used to mingle very freely in Wash- 
ington society. Of late, Presidents have received rather 
than visited—Mr. Arthur goes out more. You can find 
him at club receptions, the theater often, and little af- 
fairs at high-toned club-houses. He goes and comes 
much like a New York club man, save that he is very 
careful of the outward proprieties, and is everywhere 
treated with great consideration. When he leaves 
Washington many people will miss him. In society, he 
is popular ; the bouquets from the White House conserva- 
tories are beautiful and frequent ; under his care the 
old mansion has been put in better shape than it has 
been for years and he has surrounded himself with re- 
spectable people, very unlike the crowd of cheap politi- 
cians who for years have been about the White House. 
Here you have the storyof the President’s social successes, 
and it is something, considering his antecedents, of 
which to be proud. 

The President’s weakness of administration is due to a 
poor cabinet. He has wanted to change it, and has been 
ashamed of its members time and again. But he is a 
novicein public affairs, dilatory in everything, and ap- 
parently afraid to act in matters where his personal 
friends are interested. If he had made a strong cabinet, 
his administration might have been more successful than 
Hayes’s. Mr. Frelinghuysen is an excellent old gentleman, 
but as destitute of life as a man can well be. His son-in- 
law, and assistant secretary, John Davis, controls the 
State department. Mr. Brewster is an extravagant, 
irresponsible, and ridiculous object. Secretary Chand- 
ler was, up to the time he entered the cabinet, an 
agent of John Roach. Mr. Roach has received the con- 
tracts for all the four new vessels ordered since Mr. 
Chandler came in. Judge Folger is irresolute, surrounded 
by men whom he distrusts but is powerless to remove. 
Secretary Teller has not gained in public confidence since 
he left the Senate, particularly since his support of the 
swindling pension agents. Mr. Lincoln keeps in the 
background, and Judge Gresham, the only new blood, 
alone gives positive strength to the President’s advisers. 
Mr. Arthur wants to be renominated. The men who hold 
office, or want to, are trying their best to make it. appear 
that it is likely. And any Republican Congressman, 
speaking as he thinks, will tell you that in a little more 
than a year a new man will be President, whether Re- 
publicans or Democrats elect their candidate. 

Ex-Speaker Keifer has now another investigation on 
hand. He charged General H. V. Boynton with having 
approached him corruptly last winter. General Boyn- 
ton’s reputation is too well established to give the charge 
any weight, but he immediately demanded of Keifer 
that the latter ask an investigation of such a serious 
tuning as an attempt to bribe a Speaker. Keifer 
refused to do so. Then General Boynton appealed 
directly to the House. Such a scene as was wit- 
nessed there last Tuesday seldom occurs. Keifer 
fought hard to prevent an investigation of his cow- 


ardly assault. His Republican friends, who shared 


in the spoils of his Speakership, attempted to stave off 
the inquiry. On the floor Keifer made a speech attack- 
ing the integrity of the whole press, and denouncing 
Boynton. Finally, the Democrats ordered a committee 
appointed. General Boynton will show that Keifer’s 
charge is false from beginning to end, thus completing 
the disgrace into which Keifer has fallen. The other 
committee will réport that in the testimony before them 
Keifer’s sworn evidence is impeached by eight gentle- 
men, and supported by noone. The Republicans feel 
that they must stand by Keifer, for they nominated him 
for Speaker, and they hope to prevent any investigation. 

General Boynton, however, insists that it shall be 
open, and that it shall continue until he is shown to be 
a criminal or Keifer a perjurer. Anomalous it is, but 
none the less true, that while Boynton is the alleged 
criminal no one thinks of the matter in that bearing. 
The general inquiry is, Will Keifer be able to save him- 
self from being proven a perjurer? He will be shielded 
in every possible way by the Republicans, who, in 
nominating him for Speaker, became, in a measure, 
responsible for him. They must feel proud of their 
leader. There seems to be but one alternative. Either 
he should be expelled, or General Boynton refused ad- 
mission to the press gallery. The latter will not happen. 

Some of the comments on Fred Douglas’s marriage are 
strange reading to people who know how different his 
life has been for some years from what it was in his 
great days. It means nothing in the direction of amal- 
gamating the two races. Douglas married her because 
it seemed to him a great’thing to marry a white woman. 
Apart from Douglas’s history this marriage has 
no interest and certainly has no significance. The 
one case in Washington where inter-marriage be- 
tween the races has been praiseworthy is that 
of Congressman Mackey. He died a few days 
ago, at the age of thirty-eight. Fifteen years ago he 


was a rising young politician. He met a handsome 
young octoroon of twelve years, fell in love with 
her and sent her to school. Her father was one of 
the South Carolina Sumter’s; her quadroon mother 
had in her veins the Preston blood. Seven years ago 
she graduated at Oberlin, and few weeks after- 
ward Mackey was married to her in Philadelphia by 
Bishop Simpson. She was a remarkably handsome 
woman, a dutiful wife, and to Mackey’s credit be it 
said that he was faithful to her. He belonged to a 
family renowned in the annals of his State. One uncle 
is now Chief Justice, and another was formerly in the 
Senate. Mrs. Mackey was an intelligent and virtuous 
woman. But note what happened. No white woman 
recognized her, and the men spurned Mackey. But he 
had brains and ability. He moved into the negro dis- 
trict of the State, was elected to Congress, and could 
have remained here as long as he wished. Inthe House 
he had a fair reputation, but both sides shunned him, 
not because he was bad but he had married a woman 
whose blood was one-eighth negro. Yet she was a white 
woman in all appearance and bearing. 

The other day Mackey died. His funeral was con- 
ducted in the House. Nothing colder or more formal 
can be imagined. Pages, doorkeepers, and messengers 
shared the indifference of the members. There wa¥ 
nothing except the most barren appearance of sorrow. 
A hurried prayer and discourse, no music nor singing, 
wasall. Both Senate and House seemed glad to have it 
over. Only one reason could exist for the way in which 
Mackey was treated, and that was his honorable mar- _ 
riage. As I looked down and saw the gentle face of 
the widow in that hushed assemblage I made up my 
mind that never had a fairer opportunity to watch the 
effect of miscegenation been offered. It failed then, 
and always will, until the prejudices of slavery have 
passed. And that will not be until the negro race by its 
own effort has reached the place where it can hold its 
own in every respect with the whites. It is not a matter 
of sentiment, but power. 

The Senators have voted to give themselves each a 
private clerk at $42 a week, payable out of the public 
treasury. This is to equalize matters and give the mi- 
nority the same right to have a snug little sinecure at 
their disposal as do the majority in the committee clerk- 
ships. Almost all the Senators have appointed their 
sons or nephews, a practice pardonable only because so 
general. Still, if Senators are to have clerks, why should 
not their sons, daughters, and wives have the places ? 
But if the Senators make clerkships simply to provide 
for their relations, another view of the matter presents 
itself. If Senators, why not Representatives? They 
have fully as much correspondence and business de- 
manding attention. The evil of the thing comes just 
here. These clerks are paid $42 a week. Stenograph- 
ers can be hired to do all the work at from $15 to $20. 
I know a Senator who appointed his son clerk at $42 a 
week and then hired a poor fellow to do the work at 
$15. 

This past week the different colleges have been hold- 
ing their annual dinners. Dartmouth, Princeton, and 
Bowdoin graduates met this week. The Harvard men, 
including such an array as George Bancroft, Secretary 
Lincoln, Senator Hoar, Congressmen Dorsheimer, Bel- 
mont, Stone, Lyman, Long, Hunt, and Adams, Justice 
Gray of the Supreme Court, Ex-Secretary Richardson, 
Judge Loring, have been trying to get up a dinner, but 
it is doubtful about their success. I think the Dart- 
mouth and Bowdoin men had the largest attendances. 
These ‘‘small colleges,” as Daniel Webster once called 
them, seem to create more of an esprit du corps than 
the Harvard, Yale, and Columbia men display, and after 
all they turn out first-class men, men with plenty of 
wit, full of music and stories. Perhaps it is a trifle pro- 
vincial to confess it, but there is a flavor about New 
England men that I do not find anywhere else. 

Last Sunday the Metropolitan Methodist Church held 
a great jubilee. The occasion was the final payment of 
the debt upon the church. Bishop Simpson conducted. 
the service. Dr. Newman, whose Congregationalism is 
so much disputed in New York, was formerly pastor 
over the Metropolitan when President Grant was an 
attendant there. Bishop Simpson seemed feeble, Sunday; 
but his powers of pathos are still something wonderful. 
He has been bishop now thirty-two years, and is well 
beyond his three score years and ten. EMERSON. 

WASHINGTON, February 1, 1884. 


—There has been a contest inthe Valley Congregational 
Church of Orange, N. J., over the calling of the Rev. T. T. 
Munger, D.D. of North Adams, Mass. ; one party in the 
church favoring his call, the other opposing it on the ground 
that his ‘‘new theology’’ is not in accordance with the 
theology of the church. After a somewhat protracted and 
warm debate, conducted however, in a good and temperate 
spirit, the church has voted against the recommendations of 
a majority of its committee, and does not call Mr. Munger. 
The vote stood thirty-nine in favor of and one hundred and 
two against the call. The friends of Dr. Munger gracefully 
accept the reason, and the church is now ready to look 
about for some one else. ° 
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1HE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE CARE OF THE BODY. 
[By Dr. SARGENT, 
Of the Harvard Gymnasium. 

HE time is coming—indeed has come—when every 
writer will divide the subject of education into 
physical, moral, and intellectual. We recognize theo- 
retically that physical education is the basis of all educa- 
tion. From the time of Plato down to the time of 
Horace Mann and Herbert Spencer that has been the 
theory. It has also been theory of German educators. 
The idea that the mind is a distinct entity, apart from 
the body, was a theological idea that grew out of the 
reaction against pagan animalism. The development of 
the body among the Greeks and Romans was followed 
by those brutal exhibitions of physical prowess in the 
gladiatorial contests where the physical only was culti- 
vated and honored. With the dawn of Christianity a re- 
action set in against this whole idea of developing the body. 
They thought no good could come from its supreme 
development because they had seen so much evil. The 
priests represented the great danger which accompanied 
this physical training without moral culture, and there is 
no doubt that they were right to a certain degree. Give 
a man only supreme physical education, without any 
attention to the moral and intetlectual, and he will go 
to pieces like our prize-fighters and athletes. But the 
Christians went to the other extreme. The practiced the 
most absurd system of asceticism, depriving themselves 
of natural food and rest, and of course the results 
which followed on a grand scale were just what would 
follow in the individual. Let a person follow the course 
they did, denying himself necessary raiment and food, 
taking no exercise and living in retirement, and nervous 
prostration will follow, and hysterical disturbances and 
troubles. This result in the individual was found on a 
large scale throughout Christendom. The idea that the 
Christians brought down from the very earliest dawn of 
Christianity, that the body and soul are distinct, and 
that whatever is done to mortify the flesh increases the 
spiritual life, has a grain of truth in it. There were 
men in our army who, half-starved, marched through 
the Southern swamps in a state of exaltation. They 
imagined they were walking through floral gardens, 
with birds flitting about and _ singing overhead. 
But it was an unnatural, morbid state. So, priests de- 
prived themselves of food, and reduced themselves to 
the lowest extent physically, and then saw visions and 
were in an exalted mental state. But it was morbid. 
If a man sit up till twelve o’clock to write on a certain 
theme he may not have a single idea until that hour ; 
but then his mind begins to work and perhaps he can 
work better than under any other circumstances. But 
his condition is abnormal. It does not represent the 
man’s true state of health. He is gaining that momentary 

advancement of power at terrible cost. 

This disregard of physical conditions is giving rise to 
national disturbance. It has thoroughly worked itself 
into our educational system. Though our schools pro- 
fess to be purely secular, they still adhere to this old 
theological idea. You cannot get teachers to enter with 
zest into exercises for physical development because 
they think that a man who trains the body must be in- 
ferior to the man who trains the mind. They do not see 


that the two are closely allied. They will tell you that. 


the time is all apportioned, so many hours for each 
study, and that if you take half an hour out for exer- 
cise the boy must lose so much Latin, or Greek, or some- 
thing else. The idea of the high-school is to get the 
boy into college. They care nothing about the condi- 
tion of the individual. The individual must be sacri- 
ficed to the reputation of the school, or of the master ; 
the standard must be kept up. If the master cannot get 
just such a percentage of scholars into college, his own 
reputation, and the reputation of the school, are injured. 
If he can get this percentage into college he does not 
care what becomes of theindividual. Our schools treat 
a boy as professional trainers treat a man on the field ; 
the only idea is to make the boy win a certain prize. 
They do not care anything about his health ; that is 
nothing to them. Their reputation is made upon the suc- 
cess of the boy in his entrance to college. Here I have 
to step in and say to the father: ‘‘ This boy must not go 
any farther. His future prospects ought not to be sacri- 
ficed in this way. Your son’s success in life does not 
depend upon his going through the Latin school. Let 
him step out and take another year. Do not attempt to 
crowd him.” The result of this lack of attention to 
_ physical training, even looking at it from the intellectual 
standpoint, is fatal. The boy gets a disgust for study 
as one does for any special kind of food when kept ex- 
clusively upon it. Many a fellow who stood high in 
school breaks away from books as soon as he ent:rs 
- college, and goes to the other extreme. That is nature’s 
method of seeking relief. He has mental dyspepsia, 
and every opportunity that offers for physical play he 
accepts. He cannot help it, and he ought not to be 
blamed for it, because it is the natural law. 

The laws of assimilation govern the brain as well as 
the body. You can only store up just about so much 


with nourishment. 


matter—call it educational material if you will—in a 
given time. If you undertake to force the physical 
activity of the brain you must supply it with more 
nourishment. Ifa boy takes no exercise to increase his 
appetite, if he does not invigorate and nourish his blood, 
which supplies brain substance, of course there is de- 
terioration. If-he has a good stock of reserve physical 
power he will get on very well for a while, but all at 
once he will come to a stop. How many hundreds of 
those who stood well when they entered college get to a 
certain point and can get no farther because they have 
not the physical basis. They are like athletes who can run 
a certain speed but can never get beyond that. On the other 
hand, men who have had a more liberal physical training 
will go right by them, though not such good scholars, 
because they have more of a basis back in the physical. 

When these things are fully appreciated the whole 
system of education will be revolutionized. To build 
the brain we must build the body. We must not sacri- 
fice nerve tissue and nerve power in physical training, 
as there is danger of doing if gymnastics are not guided 
by professional men. But the proper training of the 
body should produce the highest intellectual results. 

Certain parts of the body bear certain relations to one 
another. The office of the stomach is to supply the 
The office of the heart is to 
pump this nourishment over the body. The office of 
the lungs is to feed the heart and stomach with pure 
blood. All support one another, and all are dependent 
on each other. If a boy sits ina cramped position in 
school, that interferes with the circulation of the blood 
and that with the nourishment of the brain. You could 
in this way trace the cause of many a schoolboy’s head- 
ache. Speaking roughly, we might say that one-half of 
the school children have a hollow at the bottom of the 
breast-bone from sitting in such positions, and this de 
pression interferes with digestion. And the moment the 
stomach gives out, that affects the whole physical and 
mental condition. When nutrition is imperfect the ac- 
tion of the heart and the distribution of the blood are 
interfered with. 

The only way to remedy these evils is by popular edu- 
cation. Itis of no use to attempt to bring about at once 
any regular or prescribed systen of exercise, requiring 
such exercises to be carried out in schools, because our 
schools, like our theaters, are what the public make 
them. There is many a master who knows he is pursu- 
ing the wrong course, but he is kept to it by the anxious 
solicitation of parents who wish their children kept up 
to acertain rank. They are forced to follow the pres- 
ent system by the inordinate demands of parents. The 
parents must be educated. The father and mother 
must be converted to the necessity, the absolute neces- 
sity for success in life, of physical culture. There are 
plenty of men who stand as political and financial lead- 
ers who are not highly educated men. A man who has 
the rudiments of education—reading, writing, arithme- 
tic—with a good physique, good health, a well balanced 
and organized frame, brought into contact with the 
world, stands a better chance of success than the one 
who goes through school and takes a high rank at the 
expense of his physique. 

Let a gifted but weakly lawyer go into a court-room 
and meet some bull-headed opponent with not half the 
keen insight or knowledge of the law, but one who has 
tenacity, ability to hold on, and nine times out of ten the 
abler man of the two—mentally—goes home wearied and 
defeated, and the other man wins the case. Who are the 
men prominent in the pulpit? Are they weak, puny 
men, or men of physique 7 Who are the leaders in the 
churches ? They are not leaders on account of their in- 
tellectual brilliancy, but by their wholeness as men. They 
find sympathy with the people because they are good 
specimens of manhood. There might be many more 
such had they been better trained. 

The best training-school for the body is the gymna- 
sium. That is the purpose of all its appliances and 
apparatus. But it may be dispensed with if one has an 
adequate desire for physical training. Give a boy to 
understand that his body is not impure and vile, but 
that it is as much worth consideration as his mind, and 
that if he does not take care of his body he cannot do 
anything with his mind, and ways of physical training 
will not be wanting. 

All children should be examined at intervals by a 
physician, anf a record kept of their development. I 
measure my little boy every year. I know how he is 
growing. If he has been subject to too much excite- 
ment there will be larger relative growth of the head, 
and we adjust his manner of life accordingly. The 
object of education is to develop the boy, not to put him 
through so much of arithmetic or so much language. 
The object is to get out of the boy all there is in him. 
The first thing, then, is to have the boy examined. If, 
instead of calling a physician when the children are 
sick, he was called while they are well, it would be much 
better. Is he getting round-shouldered ? has he a crook 
in the back ? is he beginning tostoop? There are many 
things which can be stopped in a child which can never 
be changed after the habits are hardened. Too late the 


parent may find that his child is incapacitated for the 
highest education because there is no room for the heart 
and lungs to play their parts. The boy is limited in his 
possibilities as a tree planted in unfavorable soil is lim- 
ited. He is stunted. He will reach a certain limit, and 
no efforts on his part will carry him further. But if he 
had been taken in hand in time, and these suggestions 
acted upon, different results might have been produced. 
These efforts to develop the boy’s body will awaken the 
interest of the boy himself. It does not awaken animal- 
ism. Let a man have pride in his body, and his morals 
will look out for themselves. If a boy is thus examined, 
and arecord kept, he will take a pride in keeping up 
his record. 
He can make trees and clothes’-horses and gates and 
fences take their place. Teach him the value of such 
opportunities. Teach him to increase the capacity. of 
his lungs and heart, and what relation they bear to the 
brain, and thus awaken his interest. He will soon learn 
to exercise in the best way. When the parent has to 
watch a boy to see that he exercises, exercise is of little 
or no avail. But let the father and mother realize the 
full value and importance of the body, and the results 
will follow naturally. Everything depends primarily 
upon the parent. If he simply commands exercise 
without sharing in it, he is like a father who lectures 
}his sons about smoking and drinking while he smokes 
and drinks himself. 

This is a great field. It is opening up broader every 
day. I do not know any field where a man can go 
more enthusiastically to work. It affects not only the 
physical, but the moral condition. We have brought 
about a higher moral tone at Harvard through physical 
training. There is less smoking and drinking by far 
than before the gymnasium was so universaliy used. 
Everything that develops the whole man affects morals. 
Our Maker did not put us here merely to be trained for 
somewhere else. No one can walk through the streets 
of Boston without feeling that there is need enough of 
work to do right here, in bringing about a better condi- 
tion of affairs ; in bringing about something which shall 
be nearer an ideal heaven on earth. 


THE LIQUOR OLIGARCHY. 


By THE ReEv. JAMES BRAND. 
Il. 


DDISON’S “ Vision of Mirza” might well have a 
new application in this age. ‘‘ A huge valley— 
the vale of misery ; a prodigious tide rolling through it 
—a part of the great tide of eternity ; a bridge standing 
in the midst of the tide, and innumerable trap-doors 
concealed in the bridge, which passengers no sooner trod 
upon than they fell through them into the tide and dis- 
appeared ; many persons running to and fro upon the 
bridge, and thrusting people on the trap-doors, which 
did not seem to lie in their way, and which might have 
been escaped had they not been thus forced upon them.” 
The liquor traffickers are the persons running to and fro 
on the bridge, thrusting people upon the trap-doors, 
which are, indeed, well-nigh ‘‘ innumerable.”’ 

1. Look at the magnitude of the business. Last year, 
we are told on good authority, the saloons of America 
received over their counters $650,000,000 ; more than the 
cost of all our schools, from the kindergarten up through 
every grade of public school, college, and professional 
school. The ‘‘ North American Review” has recently 
stated that $1,000,000,000, equal to about one-fiftieth of 
the capital of the country, is in the liquor business. 
Judge Pitman, of Massachusetts, tells us that in 1871 
about $600,000,000 was the amount paid for liquor in 
the country. The total expenditure for all schools, 
public and private, for the same year was less than one- 
sixth of that sum. ‘‘All the libraries of the country, 
public and private,” says the same authority, ‘‘ are said 
to contain 45,528,938 volumes, which, valued at $2 a 
volume, would give $91,057,876. So we drink up al 
our books in less than two months!” This, be it remem- 
bered, is only the direct cost. The indirect, though it 
cannot be estimated, it is safe to say, will probably equal 
the direct. The malt liquor traffic rose from 2,000,000 
barrels in 1863 to 13,000,000 in 1880. In the State of 
Ohio, of which I wish to speak in particular, according 
to Governor Foster’s last message to the Legislature, 
there are about 16,000 saloons: one to every 225 of the 
population ; one to every 45 voters; one to every 30 
families, even in Cleveland—one of the most moral 
cities in the State. ‘* The entire traffic in the State,” he 
adds, ‘‘will probabiy exceed $70,000,000 annually.” 
‘* The Cincinnati annual grog bill,” says the ‘‘ Gazette ” 
of that city, ‘‘is $9,036,000, or $30.12 for each man, 
woman, and child in the city. The Ohio statistics for 
1881 give the amount received for distilled liquors in 
Cincinnati as a little less than $30,000,000, while the 
aggregate value of the receipts for the coffee, sugar, 
molasses, and rice of the city was only about $12,500,000. 
The Hon. Mills Gardner says that within the past thirty 
years ‘‘the manufacture and consumption of malt liquor 


| have risen from an almost nomina! amount to more than 


It is not necessary then to have appliances. ° 
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2 000,000 barrels annually in Ohio alone.” These fig- 
ures may serve to give some approximate notion of the 
‘innumerable trap-doors”” upon which the people are 
veing pushed, and through which they are falling into 
the ** great tide of eternity.” 

2. The liquor oligarchy of Ohio holds the balance of 
power and controls the politics of the State. While 
there are localities which can and do elect temperance 
men to the Legislature, it is certain that for any State 
office neither of the great political parties would dare 
.9 put in nomination a candidate who had taken any 
definite position against the liquor traftic. The reason is 
obvious. ‘* We are pledged (I quote from the organ of 
the liquor league) to sever our allegiance to cither party 
whenever and wherever it gives aid or comfort to our 
enemies "—that is, to the temperance people of the 
State. Thus the principle is openly avowed that 
narty, country, humanity, God, have no weight when 
yut in the balance against the interests of their trade. 
The Republican party found this out to its own sorrow, 
a year ago, When it mustered courage enough to pass a 
mild restrictive law for the protection of our civil Sab- 
bath, and found itself suddenly deserted and defeated 
by the liquor power. The Democratic patty is too 
shrewd and too corrupt to try any such rash experiment. 
The startling fact about this liquor domination in poli- 
ties is that it is gradually corrupting the very sources of 
political power, the people themselves. What Judge 
Pitman says about the country at large is especially true 
in Ohio. The liquor trattickers capture the party cau- 
cuses, dictate the nominations, stuff the ballot-boxes, 
snd secure false returns of the elections. Thirty thou- 
~and dollars thrown into a recent canvass in this State 
by the liquor men was enough where parties are so 
nearly equal, to defeat the will of the law-abiding peo- 
ple, and give a Democratic victory for free rum and 
dead laws. Thus this infernal genius of the traffic is 
the political dictator of Ohio. Nor does this power 
stand any longer on the defensive, asking simply to be 
‘etalone. Since the waking up of the conscience and 
courage of temperance people, it has taken the field. 
It proposes to conquer. The friends of mild_ restriction 
and of the civil Sabbath are openly attacked and de- 
nounced as the foes of personal liberty. And Lewis 
Schade, the attorney of the traffic at Washington, has 
been for some time manipulating Congress to have the 
National government “‘ protect its principal tax-payers 
against prohibitory State legislation.” 

3. This oligarchy has a controlling influence in mak- 
ing all the laws which have any bearing upon the trade. 
These men are numerous and uncompromising in the 
general assembly. They represent the great cities, the 
newspapers, and inexhaustible funds. They block the 
way to all effective temperance measures,and compel such 
voncessions as make the liquor laws of the State almost 
i farce. For example: when the Scott law was passed, 
‘previous statute, which made it illegal tosell liquor to be 
drunk on the premises where sold was repealed ; also, 
another statute authorizing municipal governments to 
prohibit the sale of liquor on Sunday had to be sacri- 
ticed.! These two features,” says the ‘‘ Commercial 
Gazette,” ‘‘ were concessions to the liquor traffic.””. Rum- 
-ellers could afford to magnanimously pay a small tax 
if by so doing they could be authorized to sell to be 
drunk on the premises, and to do it seven days in the 
week. The Hon. Mills Gardner has made the state- 
ment that ‘‘fifty million dollars of capital and sixteen 
thousand saloons in Ohio have, and do, direct the legis- 
lation of the State on the subject.” 

4. The liquor fraternity are openly in league against 
the execution of such laws as can be secured. The 
Smith law, which simply forbade the selling of liquor at 
retail on Sunday, fell dead in the hands of the officers 
in Cincinnati. Three hundred and fifty cases of per- 
sons arrested for violation of this law were simply dis- 
missed by the cov.. 1 and conquered government of that 
vreat city, because juries could not agree to convict, 
even where the evidence was clear. And the leading 
German papers indorsed the conduct of the jurymen 
who thus acquitted men demonstrated to be guilty. 
The Hon. Richard Smith, the author of the Sunday 
law, said, in Cleveland, that the brewers and members 
of the liquor league declared beforehand that they 
wwould keep their places open in defiance of the law. 
This is the ‘liquor dealers’ rebellion.” This is their 
attitude toward all laws which tend, not to prohibit, but 
even to restrict, their business to the six days in the 
week, like that of other men. It is not simply individ- 
val violations of law ; it is conspiracy against all law 
which would interfere with their gains in order to protect 
the life of society. Thus, in the presence of this tremen- 
lous power for evil, the government of the ‘‘ Queen 
City” of Cincinnati has ignominously and _pusillani- 
mously succumbed. And even the Law-and-Order 
League of that city confessed itself at the mercy of the 
liquor power. 


'The law forbade all Sunday selling. The Scott law gives to 
cities of the first class—exactly what is covered by that phrase 
we do not know—power to permit by special ordinance the sale 
of malt and fermented liquors after noon of Sundays.—|[ Eps, C. U. 


The question then returns, What is the secret of the 
strength and dominivn of this evil? The two great 
pillars of intemperance are, of course, the passion of 
the tippler for drink and the passion of the tempter for 
money. But we are dealing here only with the latter. 
What is the secret of this governmental helplessness in 
the presence of this immeasurable wrong ? 

It lies mainly in three things : 

(1.) A false conception of liberty, and of sumptuary 
laws—a conception fostered and pandered to by the 
leaders of the Democratic party. 

(2.) The fatal mania of politicians of all parties for rev- 
enue ; as if revenue, however large, however justly ex- 
acted, could compensate for evil allowed, or change the 
nature, or break the dominion of a universal wrong ! 

(3.) The strength of this sin is the law. We have, 
indeed, many good laws against the consequences 
of the crime, but none, with one or two exceptions, 
against the crime itself. It is useless to deny that the 
National and nearly all State governments give the 
liquor traffic, as such, substantial recognition pro- 
tection. As long as that is true the people must be 
divided, government must be helpless, in the presence 
of this evil. Dr. Albert Barnes long ago said, in sub- 
stance : ‘‘It always makes an evil worse to give it the 
sanction of law.” The truth of this is self-evident. 
To make a thing legal is the same, to many minds, as 
to make it morally right. To make it legal, therefore, 
is to encourage and fortify the evil doer as effectually 
as if he were morally right, on the one side, and to 
discourage and defeat moral reformers in their use of 
moral means, on the other side ; for no good man wants 
to contend with what is protected by the laws of the land. 
‘It isa wrong principle to authorize anything by law 
from which we are to persuade men by moral means.”’ 
This is a principle which will stand the scrutiny of the 
ages. We are urged to use moral means against the 
liquor traffic, and this is right. Moral suasion must be 
used. But legal suasion ought not to be used against 
moral suasion. The disastrous effect of legal protec- 
tion of an evil against which we are to use moral means 
lies not, as we are often told, in ** taking blood-moncy,” 
but in arraying against each other, and therefore dis- 
couraging and defeating, both law and moral suasion. It 
is simply holding up with one hand what we are trying 
to pull down with the other. The grand reason for put- 
ting the ban of National and State law upon the evil is 
not that such laws would alone do the work, but that 
they would invigorate and put upon its proper vantage 
ground the whole work of moral suasion. 


SOME UNTRIED FIELDS. 


By CHARLES LEDYARD NORTON. 


URING an exceptionally severe winter, when the 

mercury persistently shrinks within itself and one’s 
shadow at high noon stretches off indefinitely toward 
the North pole, it is not strange if some of us dubiously 
ask ourselves why in the world this particular belt of 
our little planet should have been named the temperate 
zone. When the dog star reigns we ask ourselves the 
same question for diametrically opposite reasons, and 
wonder between times why a climate capable of such in- 
temperance in the matter of temperature should ever 
have been credited with a moderate and conservative 
disposition. | 

The fact remains, however, that the procession of the 
centuries has concentrated the world’s prosperity in the 
belt which includes the United States, and, upon the 
whole, the popular verdict is probably in its favor, not- 
withstanding the terrors which, for delicate constitu- 
tions, lie in its abrupt changes and its extremes of heat 
and cold. 

To the vigorously constituted there is something es- 
pecially exhilarating in the out-of-door life of this North- 
ern winter, and its resources are abundant for those who 
are physically capable of enjoying them. The time- 
honored pastimes of coasting and skating need here no 
descriptive commendation. Every one whose lungs are 
capable of inhaling, without shock,:the bracing air of a 
fine winter's day, thrills to the remembered or antici- 
pated excitement of a wild dash down the mountain side 
roadway, of a free stretch across the steely surface of 
lake orriver, or—wilder, more exhilarating than either— 
of the almost electric speed of a well-appointed ice-boat, 
with the wind abeam. There are, however, certain 
phases of these sports which have been singularly over- 
looked. 

In coasting, for instance, the ‘* toboggan ” of our Can- 
adian cousins has only recently made its appearance, 
and that to a very limited extent, in the United States. 
No detailed description need be given, save to say. for 
the benefit of those who may chance not to know, that 
the toboggan is simply a wide, thin, oaken board, turned 
up at one end like ascroll. This will bear the weight 
of one or two persons over a comparatively soft surface 
of snow, into which the steel runners of an ordinary 
sled, or, if you choose, ‘‘sleigh,” would hopelessly sink.. 


This, of course, renders coasting possible on broad hill. 
sides inthe open country, even when the crust will not 
bear the coasters on their own proper feet. Such a ve. 
hicle as this greatly widens the possibilities of rational 
enjoyment, and might, if it were generally introduced, 


largely diminish the dangers incident to the use of 


‘* double-enders,”’ which, from their structure, must gen. 
erally be used on a smoothly worn roadway, where, in 
most cases, there is a likelihood of meeting teams or 
other dangerous obstructions. 

By the way, are there any serious coasting accidents 
recorded as having occurred across the line 7 Perhaps 
the Kanuck toboggan is a less ferocious creature than 
his Yankee congener, the swift and fatal double-ender. 
At allevents, no conspicuous accidents are at present re 
called north of the line. | 

With the toboggan—and let us hope that the pictur. 
esque barbarism of the name will not be refined away 
by something nominally more clegant—with the tobog 
gan perhaps artificial coasting places will work their 
way southward. There is a fortune awaiting some one 
who has the capital, enterprise, and executive ability to 
construct towers and slideways in the large Northern 
cities. such as are so popular inthe Canadian Dominion, 
in Russia, and elsewhere within the domains of: frost. 
These structures consist of two towers placed as far 
apart as may be, and provided with easy means of as 
cent. From the top of each there descends an incline, 
steep at first and level farther on, extending to the 
base of the opposite tower. ‘These slides are: provided 
with suitable side-rails, and are flooded with water dur 
ing freezing weather, so that they afford the best condi 
tions for coasting possible to the city residents. No lover 
of the country will for a moment admit the possibility 
of a comparison between one of these strait-laced artifi 
cial hills and one of mother Nature’s own, but city peo- 
ple must be content to take their skating and coasting in 
crowded quarters, and anything that makes good health 
ful sport possible is welcome indeed. 

The highest enjoyment of out-of-door recreation in 
winter—of all such recreations indeed—must belong to 
the country. There alone is the real thing attainable in 
its perfection, and even there, as in all mundane things, 
there are drawbacks. Snow will sometimes fall on the 
smoothest ice without the slightest regard to the wishes 
ot skaters and ice-boatmen, and rain or thaw will often 
set at naught the best laid plans of coasters. — ~ 

Turn we now to another phase of winter sport which 
deserves better patronage than it at present receives, and 
which, it would seem, ought to work its way to great 
popularity wherever there are first-rate skating facilities. 
I refer to the art of sailing on skates. 

In a certain compartment of my desk there rests what 
I flatter myself is the most voluminous American corre. 
spondence in existence on the subject. The letters bear 
date at Stockholm, Christiania, and various parts of Den- 
mark, Great Britain, and other Northern countries, in- 
cluding, of course, Canada and the United States. In 
them are described skate-sails of various patterns, ac- 
companied by directions, in different “tongues, for the 
use thereof. 

Without farther preface, why should not every skater, 
who so wishes, turn himself, or for that matter, herself, 
into an ice-yacht? Try an open umbrella before the 
wind and you will go off to leeward nearly as fast as 
the wind itself ; spread a shawl, two of you, and you 
will find yourselves miles from home tefore you know 
it. But this is merely rudimentary. Anyone can sail 
on skates before the wind, but such an’ one knows not 
the fierce delight of the ice-yachtsman, when, with the 
wind abeam he flies faster than the gale itself. Such de- 
light, or at least a fair measure of it, is within the reach 
of any skater who will take the trouble to procure a sail 
rigged on light spars so that it can be easily handled, and 
who has patience enough to practice until he can com. 
mand himself under the new conditions of varying wind 
pressure. Perhaps the simplest and best form of sail is 
like this : 

A 7 B C 


D 


A C isa stick about ten feet long, an inch and a half 
square in the jmiddle, and tapered toward the ends. B 
D is asprit, or spreader, crotched at B, so that the longer 
spar, A C, can rest against its end without slipping 
while under pressure. Thelines A D and C D represent 
the edges of the sail. Now, it is evident that if the sail 
be laced or tacked to the main spar A C, and made fast 
by means of a lashing or otherwise to the end of the 
sprit BD, the material of which it is made will be 
stretched as tight as a drum-head in the shape indi- 
cated. 

I will not go into details of construction, but merely 
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say that spruce or pine is best for the spars, and that 
unbleached twilled cotton sheeting is the best material 
for sails. Minor devices for jointing the long spar to 
mike it portable, and the best manner of making and 
hemming the sails, may be left to personal ingenuity. 
The main thing is to have the sail as flat and tight as 
possible, but at best it will not be as flat as you would 
like. to have it under wind pressure. 

Personal experiences always differ in the acquirement 
of new accomplishments, and I can only give my own : 
It was blowing half a gale on the afternoon when I inade 
my first really successful attempt at skate sailing, and I 
ought to state that most of my experiments were made 
with a sail of a different pattern from the one which I 
now recommend. IT put on my skates at the head of a 
cove down which the wind was blowing, and having 
set my sail held it squarely before me, and, with the 
wind at my back, was almost instantly moving down 
the cove at aspeed which nearly equaled that of the 
propelling torce. As I cleared the point on my right 
and opened the length of the lake, across which the gale 
drove sheets of tine slect from the snow-covered fields, 
in sailor parlance | *‘ hauled my sheet” with a view of 
standing off on the starboard tack ; that is, with the 
wind blowing against my right shoulder. To anyone 
who knows how to sail a boat this will be perfectly intelli. 
gible, but for the benetit of others [may explain that 
the sail was now held at an angle to the course of the 
wind instead of squarely acress it as before. 

To my astonishment I at once went off down the 
lake like on arrow trom the bow. Never before—and I 
am oa fairly good skater—had I attained such a pace. 
Just before me was a rough belt of ice, where a patch of 
snow had melted and frozen until it formed such an 
obstacle that no skater would willingly go through it. 
I could not stecr clear of it—-Il was just in the new 
-eestasy of a thrilling adventure—what should I do? 
Before I could decide, | was through, over and be 
yond it, and going down the lake with accelerated veloc- 
itv. Banks and trees fled past me, as they fly past the 
windows of an express train, and in a few seconds I 
found myself nearing the rock-bound end of the lake, 
without any definite idea of how I was to stop or go 
about on the other tack. 3 

Here came in the one feature of the sKate-sail 
which renders it superior to allothers. I simply let go of 
my sail altogether, whereupon it slid a few feet along the 
ice, and waited for me to pick it up and start over again. 

The wind, as | have said, was blowing straight across 
the lake, so that [ could lay my course up or down on 
either tack. A Jittle practice enabled me to acquire the 
knack of going about ; a feat which cannot be very well 
performed on paper, and can only be understood and 
cleverly executed through practical experiment. 

After [had been practicing awhile, a small ice-yacht 
with two men aboard of her made her appearance, and 
I was able to make quite a fair showing in the matter 
of comparative speed. 

Subsequent trials, too, enabled me to work to wind- 
ward, but by far the best point, as in the case of ice- 
yachts, is with the wind abeam, when, of course, the 
same conditions are present which enable those marvel- 
ous sailors to attain their greatest speed. The only 
limit in the case of the skate-sailor seems to be his power 
of holding the ice. Carrying his sail to windward of 
his person he naturally leans against it, and the wind 
pressing wader the sail has a lifting force which weak- 
ens the hold of the skate. 

Practice and ingenuity will largely modify this difti- 
culty, and one of my correspondents tells me that he 
has actually seen a speed attained which was estimated 
at more than fifty miles an hour. A statement, which, 
judging from my own experience, I am not inclined 
to discredit. 

The sail shown in the figure is used: by resting the 
long span on the shoulder at the point where it meets 
the sprit. The forward end of the sail is then de- 
pressed, until one of the edges, C D or A D, is parallel, 
ornearly so, with the ice. This brings the greater part 
of the sail-arca behind the skater. In other words, he 
carries very little head-sail, an essential feature in sail- 
ing on the wind, as will speedily appear on trial. 

The sail is habitually carried to windward of the 
skater, but witj:.some patterns it is possible, though I 
think hardly ever desirable, to carry it to leeward. 

While ice-yachting is unrivaled in its way, the fact 
that it requires a considerable money outlay in rigging, 
and necessitates room for storage of frames and spars, 
places it beyond the. purses of the multitude. The 
skate-sailor, on the contrary, can carry his whole outfit 
on his shoulders or in his hand, and the entire affair 
need not cost a dollar if he has any mechanical ingenu- 
ity. The absolute control which he has of his steering 
apparatus, and the ease with which he and his sail can 
part company in case of need, make it possible for him 
to sail in tortuous ice-ways, where no cumbersome yacht 
can venture. 

Some knowledge of the principles of seamanship is, 
of course, necessary, in order to work to windward with 
a skate-sail, and even a good sailor must expect to meet 


with mishaps and failures at first. There is a knack 
about skate-sailing just as there is about skating, and 
practice is necessary before a satisfactory degree of 
skill and dexterity can be attained. The sport, how- 
ever, is of the most exhilarating and exciting description, 
and is as free from danger as any recreation of the kind 
can be. It can be practiced on ice which is too rough 
or too snowy for pleasurable skating, and the warmth of 
excitement and swift motion render it far less objection 

able on account of cold than might reasonably be sus- 
pectea by those who have not tried it. 


THE PALESTINE OF TO-DAY. 
II. 

T was not a long ride from the Jordan to Jerusalem. 
We came to Bethany and entered where the house of 
Mary and Martha was; and descended to the tomb of 
Lazarus; and saw the site of Simon’s house. The 
guide pointed out the places in a confident tone. Then 
we rode to the Mount of Olives, and stood on the spot 
from which the Lord ascended, and saw the print of his 
foot upon a stone. We looked down upon Gethsemane 
and its aged olive trees, and looked across the valley to 
the city of the great king. We rode by the dry bed of 
the Kedron, and the waters of Siloam ; and, climbing the 
hill, dismounted from our horses for the last time and 
found our lodging by the Jaffa gate. We lingered in 
Jerusalem. We trod the narrow streets and looked into 
the faces of the motley throng. We visited the Mosque 
of Omar and the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. Yet we 
did not see Jerusalem. That lies deeply buried beneath 
the city which rejoices in the hallowed name. Scarcely 
anything of to-day is there rightly named. The temple 
stood where the chief mosques are, we can readily be- 
lieve. Very likely some of the temple stones are now 
to be seen. But the temple is not there. It is settled 
that our Saviour was not crucified where the place of 
his cross is shown, and was not entombed where three 
churches guard his resting place. This réa dolorosa is not 
the street along which he walked with his cross, and it is 
not where the columns lie that he sank beneath the weight. 
Yetsome things remain. Jerusalem was here, among these 
hills, above these valleys, about these streams. It was on 
this Mount of Olives that he endured the agony which pre- 
ceded his crucifixion, and it may have been on the hill 
below, which still bears the shape of a skull, that his 
cross was set up. It is clear that he meant to change no 
places into shrines for a peculiar worship. He came, 
not to make pilgrims, but Christians; not to sanctify 
spots but to redeem the world. The grand truth is that 
he lived on the earth, and here died and rose again. The 
infidel soldier stands in the church at Bethlehem lest the 
churches that call themselves by his name should quar- 
rel in the place of his nativity. Yet every day in the 
year ishe born in the heart of a man who is born again. 
It is the spirit which giveth life ; and to the letter of a 

place the spirit is not bound. 

The old Palestine has gone. There are some signs 
that a new Palestine may come. $t is almost startling 
to tind steam mills at Nazareth, and to see the telegraph 
wire running between Ebal and Gerizim, with the poles 
standing upon the ground once covered by the blessings 
and cursings uttered by the priests. Engineers are now 
making a survey of the country between the Red Sea 
and the Dead Sea, with the ultimate purpose of con- 
structing a canal, if it should be found practicable, 
which should reach between these seas and then above 
the Dead Sea, through the Jordan valley, which will be 
flooded, and by the Sea of Galilee to Haifa, and thus 
make an English highway to India. The survey is to 
be made in connection with the Palestine Exploration 
Society, and will be useful, if nothing further is done, 
in accurately mapping out that part of the land. 

It is thought that it will not be found expedient to 
construct the canal where the physical difficulties will 
be so great. But modern engineering has accomplished 
so great wonders that it is hazardous to say that this work 
will not be done. It will blot out the Palestine of our 
time, and change the country into a sea. But it would 
give profitable employment to men who need work 
which will stimulate and reward them, and introduce 
something of modern ideas and methods into a land 
which has little of them, and create an enterprise which 
might have great and good results. Buta change which 
is surely practicable, and, I trust, not far distant, would 
work far more efficiently for the good of the land. The 
sorest burden it bears is its misgovernment. Its rulers 
are its oppressors. What an ignorant tyranny might 
fail to produce if it were alone is accomplished here by 
its organic union with the cruelest fanaticism that now 
curses the earth. The result is poverty and ignorance. 
Taxes are so burdensome as to make the attempt to gain 
more than a livelihood almost useless. The extortion is 
subdivided and underlet till the people are stripped of 
their earnings. Nor is there any compensation. The 
money wrested from the people is not used for the peo- 
ple. As an intelligent Jew led us through the filthy 
streets of Jerusalem in his own quarter, he apologized for 
their condition by- saying, ‘‘ We pay a tax to take care 


of these streets ; but nothing is done. They have to use 
the money to support their wives.”” The palace of the 
Sultan stretches its long and elegant front on the shore 
of the Bosphorus, while the streets of his capital cry out 
against him and the men who till the fields of his coun- 
try dwell in hovels. He clothes his wives and the wid- 
ows of his predecessors in garments of silk and velvet, 
heavy with gold, and the women of the country walk in 
bare feet and the men half cover themscives with patches 
and rags. I am presenting the extremes. But the men 
and women of the poorer sort abound in the land. They 
are the people whom we have found as we rode from 
Beirut to Jaffa. Turkish schools are doing little for the 
enlightenment even of the cities, and Turkish youth are 
rarely found at Robert College. The spirit of the rulers 
is not the spirit of light. The young Turk adds French 
customs and vices to his own, and adorns Constantineple 
with the importation. He has nothing to incite him to 
a nobler career. Men with sharp eyes and sharp scissors 
sit in the censor’s chair to mutilate the books which 
might teach reason and liberty. Moslem hatred is un- 
slumbering, and, if it dared, would repeat the massacre 
whose blood-stains are still shown in Damascus. The 
Moslem veils his women, closes his mosque against the 
Frank, and makes it perilous to be free. How can a 
country prosper under such influences ? The people de- 
serve better things. I think that we do not rightly judge 
the people of these lands. I have seen them in Syria 
and Palestine, and I say confidently that here they con. 
stitute a peasantry of which a country might well be 
proud. Poor, ignorant, ragged, they may be, and may 
well be. But they are a fine-looking people, capable of 
a large advancement. Their children are bright, and 
apt to learn. The men work well when they have werk, 
und the women have learned to endure privatien. I 
have found them a simple and kindly folk, even when 
their exterior has been most forbidding. The men whom 
I saw on the floor of the little church at Mejdel-esh- 
Shems would have passed for brigands on the road. 
But their earnest faces gleamed as they listened to their 
teacher, and their smile of welcome needed no words. 
The boatmen who come to the steamer at every port are 
as strong, alert, willing fellows as one would wish to 
have in his service. They are full of talk, and among 
themselves their manner betrays passion oftentimes, but 
they usually content themselves with loud words. 

Iam writing now on a steamer which has on board 
four hundred and fifty men who have been seized in the 
country and are to be forced into the Turkish army. 
I have watched them in the mass and studied indivi- 
duals. They are wretchedly clothed ; and in this they 
are like the men whom we have seen in our journey. 
Their dress shows that they were taken from the field. 
But their general bearing is gentle, patient, submissive. 
Some of. them carry a sad look, as of men who have 
been torn from home, from wife, and from child. Most 
of them seem disposed to make the best of a lot which 
cannot be much worse than that from which they have 
been snatched away. The number of. fine, intelligent, 
even refined faces,is large. I doubt if the same 
number of men could be swept in from the 
fields of any cther country and show so many good 
faces and so good manners as are found among these 
conscripts ; and these are specimens taken at random. 
As[ stand above them, and watch them as they take 
their stony bread, and olives, and onions, and sit in little 
groups sharing their misery ; or look on them where 
they lie at night, packed closely together on the deck or 
in the hold of the ship, I say that with a respectable 
government, and a decent religion at the heart of it, 
they would be the strength and glory of a land which 
has been great and might regain its honor. No one can 
tell what the civilized governments may do with this 
Turkish nation. Something they must do in justice 
to that which they have already done. To give relig- 
ious liberty to the people and to make liberty safe is the 
least which humanity can demand. In the strife of 
nations, among conflicts for other causes, in the coming 
changes in the map of Europe and Western Asia, some 
crumbs must fall under the table, where they will be 
seized and eaten by hungry men. Our Christian 
churches and schools wait for that which is to come and 
prepare the way for it. The promise of the Lord stand- 
eth sure. It is sad to be in a land which knew not the 
day of its visitation, and crucified the Messiah for whose 
coming it prayed. I heard the wailing of the Jews at 
Jerusalem, and saw their lips pressed against the stones 
of the wall. I heard more clearly the cry which comes 
through the centuries, ‘‘ His blood be on us and on our 
children.” But above that cry, and louder than the 
lament which wails over a fallen temple and a captive 
city, is the promise of the Son of God. I remember 
that he loved those who were his own people according 
to the flesh. I recall the exultant words of his prophet 
Apostles touching Israel and that which is in store for 
it. And here, hard by Bethlehem and Nazareth and 
Jerusalem, I repeat the Lord’s Prayer after him in the 
certainty that the answer hastens on: Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done on earth. 

ALEXANDER MacKEnziE, 
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ON HOW NOT TO TAKE CARE OF ONE'S 


HEALTH. 

By M. B.D. 
HAVE just been out feeding my poultry. My 
Brahma cock, with his mild, yet majestic expression, 
compromised between the dignity due to thirteen pounds 
weight and the demands of a keen appetite, and made 
haste slowly after his sleek, white hens. My fowls are 
pets, and I stood some minutes watching their enjoy- 
ment of their warm mash. The raw morning wind blew 
about my bare head, and the fingers that skimmed the 
ice from their drinking vessel tingled with the cold. As 
I knelt before the glowing grate, upon returning to the 
house, mamma said, ** Maria, why will you do such 
things? You know you are not strong, and if you 
once get the neuralgia fastened on you like poor Marcia 


Smith! Besides, there are those red mittens your Aunt 
Hannah knit you on purcose, right in the hat-rack 
drawer.” 


I hadn't a word to say in answer to mamma, but 
down in my heart I thought, ‘‘ What a burdensome 
possession life would be if I could never do anything 
imprudent !” Not that I am reckless of my health in 
the main. I consider that silly, as well as sinful, butif 
my neighbor's child fell into the pond I couldn't stop to 
think how quickly wet feet give me a cold before step 
ping in to lift her out. Then, too, I don’t like to be in 
bondage. I’m not such an old woman yet that I don’t 
like to dash out of the heated house, once in a while, 
untrammeled by thoughts of wraps, to see if there are 
any fresh eggs laid, to give the old dog a bone and kind 
word, and to exult for a moment in the tingling air and 
a wicked sense of freedom. 

I suppose my thoughts have been turned to this chan- 
nel by a visitor who left us yesterday—the Rev. John 
Parsons, of the Wing Chow mission. He has labored 
with body, brain, and heart for twenty years, and is now 
in this country with shattered health ; a nervous dys- 
peptic, with impaired eyesight. The body, so little 
thought of, and whose laws he considered so slightly, 
has now become the absorbing topic of thought and con- 


versation. 
Now, we seta plain, wholesome table, in the main, 


_but papa wants his squash pies in the Fall, and a few 


mince, too, about Thanksgiving time, and when the 
farmers are killjng their pigs we all like an occasional 
bit of fresh pork. Unfortunately, we had a roast spare- 
rib the first day our guest was with us. It furnished a 
text for the table talk. Papa has never been sick in his 
life, and doesn’t know gastric juice from rose-water. 
We never dose ourselves or discuss symptoms when he is 
about, for we feel that he has no appreciation of or 
fondness for the subject. There was a good deal we all 
wanted to know about China: what was the real state 
of the case, now, about the girl babies having their feet 
bound ; how the gospel was spreading in that land, ete. 
We knew it would interest papa more than to hear about 
the humors of the blood, so we tried to turn the conver 
sation that way, but without success. At supper there 
was milk-tuast, and we had a very pleasant time. Mr. 
Parsons told us of his little church of native converts, 
and the wonderful proofs of the power of religion some 
of them showed. He is a good man, and we felt it an 
honor to have him under ourroof. At breakfast mother 
said, ‘‘ You'll have some of these hot buckwheats, won't 
you, Mr. Parsons? They are very light.” ‘‘ Madame,” 
said he solemnly, ‘‘I can’t. The doctor has warned me 
against anything heating. Those cakes would go di- 
rectly to my eyes.” At dinner we learned that rice con- 
tained eighty per cent. of starch, or heat-forming 
material. I was surprised, for I thought it was the 
food which Providence had furnished to the inhabitants 
of hot countries. Mamma was growing sadder and 
wiser. I think she had felicitated herself on that rice 
pudding as being the golden mean between asceticism and 
luxury. Mr. Parsons drank, an hour before each meal, 
a cup of hot water, as ‘‘ gently stimulating and cleansing 
to the system.” Upon the third day he came down at 
the ringing of the dinner-bell looking perplexed. ‘I 
scarcely know what to do,” said he, “ it still lacks seven 
minutes of the hour since I drank my hot draught. The 
doctor said it should be taken a full hour before eating.’ 
‘* Never mind,” said mamma, ‘‘the dinner can be put 
back ten or fifteen minutes.” ‘‘ Oh, I beg of you not to 
put yourself out to that extent,” said he, ‘‘ seven minutes 
will be amply sufficient.” Father asked him if he 
would like to drive over to the factory at three to see 
an interesting operation there. Hedeclined. ‘‘ Three,” 
said he, ‘‘is my hour for dumb-bell exercise. I am in- 
structed to be punctual to the hour, and to add one min- 
ute each day to the length of time exercised. It pro- 
motes digestion, and strengthens the muscles of the 
chest and ab”—‘‘Certainly, certainly,” said papa, 
hastily, ‘‘I wouldn't have you inconvenience yourself 
at all.” 

We learned, that week, much concerning the nervous 
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shocks caused by modes of action we had before con- 
sidered quite harmless and natural, and of the lurking 
depravity of articles of food upon whose innocence we 
had never hitherto cast a suspicion. We forgot all 
these petty cares and anxieties, however, when our 
guest led us at morning prayers. He forgot them, too, 
I think, as he took in his hand the Book, the inspirer of 
his toils, the comforter of his sorrows, and then, in 
prayer, lifted us with him to a purer and menet atmos- 
phere. 

The day came for him to go. The omnibus was to be 
at the door soon after three. ‘‘ I shall get my exercise,” 
quoth Mr. Parsons, ‘‘ sixteen minutes to-day.” We felt 
a little anxious for him. I suggested that, for once, he 
might take it at a yuarter before three. He conceded 
that he might venture it at five minutes before. At five 
minutes past three the omnibus came. The dri er 
seemed in great haste ; he had other passengers to take up. 
Mamma went up and said, ‘‘ I’m afraid you'll have to 
lose the rest of your time. The man seems very impa- 
tient.” *‘He must wait,” said the dominie. ‘* Every- 
thing depends on being regular, and adding one minute 
a day.” We waited in the front hall, though we presently 
shut the door that we might not hear the driver’s re- 
marks. ‘‘ Click, click,” went the dumb-bells up-stairs. 
I caught up the valise and took it out. I thought it 
might divert the driver a little, and perhaps myself, too. 
Possibly | was growing a trifle nervous. Ma followed 
me with a large paper bag and a small box. ‘‘ What’s 
in the bag ?” said I. Apples,” said she. ‘‘ You know 
a raw apple acts as u—I forget what ; but they are nice 
Baldwins, and he will enjoy them, I hope.” ‘‘ And the 
box ?” said I. ‘* Eggs,” said she. ‘‘ They are for him 
to take on the journey, when he feels all gone. <A raw 
egg assimilates so much easier on account of the albumen 
being—well, never mind! We all know that they must 
be nourishing if he can take them that way, poor man.” 
I do believe mother would try to get a slice of the moon 
if anyone took a notion that green cheese would add to 
his comfort. 

Mr. Parsons came down looking nervous and tired. 
We were so troubled for fear his exercise had not done 
himmuch good thatday. Ma stood holding his over- 
coat, ready for him to jump in. I had brought his 
overshoes and umbrella from the rack, and had his hat, 
neckerchief and gloves in my hand. At last we had 
him safely in the vehicle. The driver gathered up the 
reins, when Mr. Parsons sprang out, and came up the 
steps. ‘‘ What was I about to do?’ said he; ‘‘ taking 
no farewell of such friends as you have been to me!” 
He took mother’s hand, and said: ‘‘ May the blessing of 
him who blesses a cup to cold water given in his name 
rest richly on those who have given such sweet rest and 
refreshment to one of his weary servants traveling to the 
eternal rest. There the inhabitant shall not say, I am sick, 
and there the leaves of the Tree of Life shall be for the 
healing of the nations.” A heavenly look came into his 
pale, benign face, and the lines of care and pain gave 
way to an expression of peace and hope. He stood 
silent a moment with uncovered head. I wanted to en- 
tertain some more missionaries; I wanted to go on a 
mission myself. Heretraced his steps and the rattling 
omnibus bore him away. 

We have alittle nephew staying with us while attending 
college. That evening he said, *‘Aunt Maria, that 
lively gentleman from China says | should not kick 
foot-ball for an hour after eating. What shall I do’ 
Ask both elevens to wait while I sit around in a. stuffed 
rocking-chair and digest my Saturday dinner? He 
also says I must not drink water with my meals, 
because it dilutes the chyle.” He raised a deprecat- 
ing sigh, and, with asmile too gentle for sarcasm, said, 
‘‘But I cannot seem to persuade myself that 1 care 
whether my chyle is diluted or not.” 
I, promptly, ‘‘Mr. Parsons has worked twenty years, 
with no change or rest, in that hard and desolate field, 
and has never spared his strength in the Master’s work.” 
** Yes,” replied the boy, quickly, ‘‘I know that is more 
important than anything else.” Our dear little freshman, 
too, loves the same Master. I went on. ‘‘ He is de- 
voting every thought and effort to getting well, in the 
hope of returning to take the Good News again to that 
dark land, where his heart is in the work, and his wife 
and child in their lonely graves.” Bertie’s bright face 
softened. ‘‘I hope he'll pull himself together again,” 
said he. ‘‘Only don’t you think, Aunt Maria, that if he 
could only brace up a bit, and rest himself, and do the 
right thing by his gastric juice, of course, and al] that, 
without being so uncommonly worried—but then,” 
he added humbly, ‘‘I don’t suppose such an awfully 
healthy young fellow knows much about it,” 

I seized my opportunity. ‘‘If such an awfully 
healthy young fellow,” said 1, ‘‘ would take common 
care of himself as he went along he would not have to 
take such uncommon care of himself by and by. If he 
wouldn’t use his eyes in the deepening twilight, and 
think it no consequence because he felt no immediate 
ill effects ; if he wouldn’t sit through Greek recitation 
with wet feet; if he wouldn’t skate himself into a 
heavy perspiration, and then come out of the rink with- 


Bertie,” said 


if he wouldn’t outrage his digestion with 


out an Overcoat ; 
abominations at all hours of day and night—in short, 
I] wound up, ‘‘if he would treat nature now with the re- 
spect due to a wise and kind friend he would not have 
to serve her later with the rigor of a bond slave.” 
Bertie laughed guiltily, and rose from his chair. 
‘‘ Aunty,” said he, ‘‘ you are growing quite eloquent. I 
hate to- tear myself away, but the Presbyterians have 
a missionary tea-fight to-night, and I promised to drop 
in. As it rains a little Pll wear my ulster, I give you 
my word not to outrage my digestion with more than a 
quart of ice cream and a pound of each kind of cake, 
and be at home by half after ten.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND | az 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive ae, 8Uuq- 
gestions, and experiences Jor this column. | 


Parents are often concerned when their children, scarcely 
more than a dozen years old, show signs of a fondness for a 
something more than a childish companionship with the 
opposite sex. There are secret walks and letters, and in- 
stead of the former hearty games there are whisperings, and 
sly interchanges of confidences with playmates. The wisc 
mother will see now her opportunity to establish between 
herself and her child a bond of sympathy which will grow 
stronger as longas they live. The cause of this rew develop? 
ment is natural, and is not to be safely smothered nor de- 
stroyed ; but the feeling is to be rightly guided. ‘‘It is not 
good for man to be alone,”’ is written by God’s finger in 
every boy’s nature, and the truth asserts itself so early, 
sometimes, as to be startling. Unutterable misery and dis- 
gusting crime, filling parents’ hearts with grief to bursting, 
might be prevented if this period of their child’s life were 
properly understood and managed. Both boys and girls 
should have the companionship they crave, under the super- 
vision and with the approval of their parents. It should 
not be relegated to the secrecy and mystery of clandestine 
meetings. Gradually as the childish pleasures are dropped 
give them social pleasures, in which neighbors join in music, 
readings, excursions, in which mother, too, joins, of course, 
but in which she treats the young people witha regard to 
their increased years. »Absent companions, at school or 
college, may keep up a wholesome correspondence, and 
while these intimate and confidential friendships, between 
boys and girls, growing men and maidens, are not without 
some dangers, they save the young people from greater 
dangers. Young people brought up in families where parents 
sympathize with growing manhood and womanhood, and till 
the days and evenings with wholesome work and recreation 
adapted to the years and temperaments of the children, find 
life opening before them with a depth and beauty which 
allows no approach of assanleanes 


Dr. Bell, in a recent says: ‘‘ The essentials for 
healthy shove-heat are a brick-lined fire-chamber, exhause- 
flue for foul air, means for supplying moisture, and provis- 
ion for fresh air supply. A brick lining is requisite for the 
double purpose of preventing over heating and for retaining 
heat in the stove. For the supply of moisture, the meaas 
are simple and easy of control, but often inadequate. An 
efficient foul-air shaft may be fitted to the commonest of 
close stoves by simply inclosing the smoke-pipe in a jacket 
—that is,in a pipe of two or three inches greater diameter. 
This should be braced round the smoke-pipe, and left open 
at the end next the stove. At its entry into the chimneys, 
or in its passage through the roof of a car, ax the case may 
be, a perforated collar should separate it from the smoke 
pipe. For stoves with a short horizontal smoke-pipe pass- 
ing through a fire-board, the latter should always be raised 
about three inches from the floor. A smoke-pipe so jacketed 
or a fire-board so raised at the bottom affords ample provis- 
ion for the escape of foul air.’’ 

The opening to the cold-air box of a furnace should be 
raised several feet from the surface of the ground to insure 
pure air, and the mouth of the shaft should be protected 
from ingress of small animals by wire netting. It will be 
also well to add a strainer of loose cotton wadding, kept in 
place by a few crossings of wire, to keep out the dust. 


A. A. We are not acquainted with any book which an- 
swers your want. ‘‘Eve’s Daughters’’ by Marion Harland 
is a most valuable book for mothers and daughters, but 
would, perhaps, not meet the case mentioned. 


Our Youna Fotks. 


THE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE. 


By B. ALLEN, M.D. 
VI. 
THE SIDING AND SHINGLES. 


HEN men build wooden framework for houses, 

and fijl in between the studding with brick, 

and cover the whole with siding, little do they think 
that they are imitating the construction of our House 
Beautiful; but they are. We have seen this in studying 
the walls of the house, and you will notice the resem- 
blance still more as we consider the siding. In these 
later years builders have sometimes discarded the old- 
fashioned weather-boarding, and have substituted a 
sheathing of rough boards covered with shingles, which 
latter overlap each other as on a roof, except that the 
lower ends are rounded to make them more ornamental. 
They are then protected and beautified by a coat of 
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paint of any desirable color. Although this is patterned 
after our house, it does not begin to equal it. Stiff 
boards fastened on with nails are good enough for ordi- 
nary houses, but would never do for a house that can 
walk and run and jump and sit down, bend over on one 
side and then on the other, and play ball and hop-scotch, 
and do many wonderful things. Such a house ought to 
have a covering that will bend and stretch without tear- 
ing, like India-rubber ; that is just what it does. It is 
like a knit garment that fits every part of the body at 
all times. The spaces between the muscular walls are 
filled in with fat, and over this the siding, or skin, is 
stretched and fastened, not with nails here and there, 
but everywhere rather loosely, so that in moving it will 
not break its fastening, nor tear apart. We should not 
find it much fun to play if we were all the time pulling 
out the -nails or tearing holes in our siding, would we % 
The*sheathing of our House Beautiful is the corium, or 
true skin. It is composed of two layers, one of which 
_ is made of bundles of fibers interlacing with each other 
in every direction. Some of these fibers we find to be 
muscular, and it is their business to pucker up the skin 
into what we call ‘‘ goose-flesh”’ when cold air strikes 
the skin. This is thought by some to be a protection to 
the nerves. | 

The layer outside of tuis is called papillary, because it 
is made of little elevations, or papillze, which contain 
the blood-vessels of the skin. You can see the rows of 
these papille on the ends of your fingers. Above the 
true skin isa membrane called the epidermis—ej7, upon, 
dermis, the skin. This is also made up of two layers, 
in the lower of which is found the coloring matter which 
gives the complexion its tint. In the negro this pigment, 
or coloring matter, is nearly black. You: have often 
heard it said that ‘‘ beauty is only skin deep ;” but com- 
plexion is not skin deep, for when this inner layer of 
the epidermis is removed it is: found that the true skin 
of the negro does not look different from that of a white 
person. The outer layer is called the horny layer. It 
is made of hard, flattened cells overlapping each other, 
and these are the shingles on our walls. The use of the 
epidermis is to protect the true skin, and it is thicker in 
some places than in others, and grows thicker by use. 
This is the cause of callous places on the hands of 
laborers. Very often different parts of our house serve 
more than one purpose, and this is true of the skin: it 
not only protects us and keeps us warm, but it also helps 
to keep us cool. 

We might call the skin the manager or governor of 
the temperature of the body, which, by the way, is a most 
important office, for if the blood gets too hot, and remains 
so for any great length of time, the owner may abandon 
the house forever. 

This cooling process is accomplished by the sweat 
glands, which are located under the true skin. They are 
little tubes which at one end open obliquely on the sur- 
face-and at the other end are coiled up in round balls 
under the skin. If all these coils and tubes were 
straightened out and laid end to end, they would make 
a tube over two and a half miles long. They are more 
numerous in some parts of the body than in others. On 
the cheeks there are about five hundred, while on the 
forehead there are more than twelve hundred to the 
square inch; and on the palms of the hand more than 


three thousand. Upon the whole surface of the body | 


there are over two million of these little doors, through 
which vapor is constantly passing and with it worn-out 
material. We don’t see this vapor, and so it is called 
‘‘insensible perspiration.”” But, invisible as it is, it has 
been collected and weighed, and it is found that as much 
as two pounds is eliminated in twenty-four hours. Dur- 
ing severe exercise the glands act more rapidly, and 
drops of water collect on the surface, and as much as 
four or five pounds have been thrown off, by a laborer 
when working before a hot furnace, in an hour. Under 
the influence of external heat the glands act in the same 
manner and protect the body from injury by covering it 
with a coat of moisture, so that men have even been able 
to stay without harm in an oven hot enough to roast a piece 
of meat and actually to remain until it was done. What 
a wise and beneficent arrangement for us it is that this 
regulator of the temperature of the body is always on 
duty, and, without instruction or any forethought on 
our part, keeps the body always at ninety-eight degrees. 

The watery parts of the perspiration are carried off in 
vapor, but the solid materials, about five parts in a hun- 
dred, remain upon the surface of the skin and tend to stop 
up the mouths of the glands ; so we can readily see the im- 
portance of frequent bathing. The great danger arising 
from closing all of these mouths at once is illustrated by 
the well-known fact of a little child’s death having been 
caused by gilding the whole surface of its body that it 
might represent the ‘‘Gilded Age.” The nails are ap- 
pendages of the skin and have two layers like the epi- 
dermis. The under layer remains always the same, but 
the outer or horny layer i¢constantly growing. The 
nails are a protection to the ends of the fingers and toes, 
and are also very useful in untying strings, opening jack- 
knives, and in doing other necessary work. 

In England houses are sometimes roofed with straw, 


which is put on so thick and close that it will shed rain. 
This kind of a roof iscalled athatch. Our House Beau- 
tiful has a thatched roof, but it is made of hair instead 
of straw ; this roof has various colors ; it may be brown, 
or black, or gray, or even white, in old houses; little 
new houses have no thatch at all; in old houses the 
thatch sometimes gets all worn off. This we call being 
bald-headed. We ought totake good care of our thatch, 
keeping it clean, and brushing it to keep it well oiled. 
There are little glands at the root of each hair whose 
business it is to make oil for it, and brushing them gently 
stimulates them to work. If we furnish the oil they will 
get lazy and make none, and no oil is so nice for the 
hair as that which these glands make. 

There is a little thatch over the windows of our house ; 
in fact, when we come to study into the matter we find 
that the whole house is covered with hairs. Upon the 
body they are soft and downy, and almost colorless. 
They form a pretty fringe to the window curtains and 
they grow upon the faces of men, and protect the throat, 
and make a strainer under the nose which we call a 
mustache. The hair is an appendage of the skin, and 
like it has a fibrous substance and epidermis. The 
downy hairs grow from the true skin, but the roots of 
the larger hairs penetrate much deeper. Each hair rests 
in a tiny pocket, at the bottom of which is a papilla 
which might be called the mother of the hair, for from 
this papilla the hair is produced. Each hair is a tube 
and the coloring matter is in the center. The root of 
the hair is a bulb and a little oil bottle empties into each 
hair-pocket or follicle. These oil bottles are termed se- 
baceous glands, and they are found all over the body as 
well as on the head ; they help to keep the skin soft and 
flexible. 

The Bible says that the hairs of our head are all num. 
bered, and one man has tried to find out how many there 
are. Ile did not count every hair, but he counted how 
many grew on # square inch, and from that he made an 
estimate that there are one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand hairs upon the head. 

St. Paul says that long hair is a glory to a woman, 
and all women are justly proud of a wealth of long, soft 
hair. It is not often that hair grows longer than three 
feet, but I once saw a woman whose hair reached the 
ground. Men are equally proud of along beard. The 
ancient patriarchs are represented with snowy beards 
reaching down over their breasts. I once saw a beard 
three feet long. The beard was held in great honor by 
the old Romans. Once when a horde of northern bar- 
barians invaded Rome the old men of the senate sat mo- 
tionless until one of the vandals plucked a senator by 
the beard. The indignant Roman avenged the insult by 
striking the insulter dead, and universal carnage began. 
The beard was given man as a protector as well as an 
ornament, and should never be shaven. A great deal of 
poetry has been written about hair ; from the golden 
baby curls to the ‘‘ frosty pow” of age. Gray hairs 
come with years and cares, but we should never feel 
ashamed of them, for ‘‘the hoary head is a crown of 


glory.” 


A FEARLESS TRIO. 
A STORY OF BOY-LIFE AND SPORT IN NORWAY. 
By H. H. BoyYESeEN. 


IN THREE PARTS. 
I. 


HE sun was just breaking through the morning 
mist as Mr. Birk and his three sons caught the 
first glimpse of the old mansion which was henceforth 
to be their home. They were standing on the bridge of 
the steamer ‘‘ The Viking,” peering through the light fog 
which hovered over the waters of the fiord, and the boys 
who had heard a hundred tales of this strange and fas- 
cinating northern region were in a fever of excitement. 
Mr. Birk, who was a tall and stately man of fifty, witha 
gray-sprinkled military moustache, had but a month 
ago been a prosperous merchant in Bergen, but advers- 
ity had overtaken him, and he had, in consequence, 
been compelled to take up his abode here in the far 
north, where there were but two mails a week, and 
where the sun was addicted to all sorts of irregular 
habits. It was this phenomenon, of which they had 
heard so much, which particularly interested the boys, 
and they gave their father little peace until he had satis- 
factorily explained it. 

‘‘T should think the sun would get sleepy,” said the 
little Edwin, who was but twelve years old, ‘‘ if he has 
to stay up all night and shine for people.” 

‘‘He makes up for it in the winter, my dear,” replied 
his father ; ‘‘ for then he does not even show the tip of 
his nose ; but takes an uninterrupted nap of some two or 
three months.” 

‘‘And do the people up here hibernate then, like 
the bears, papa ?” asked the boy innocently. 

‘‘<)f course, my dear,” answered Mr. Birk jocosely ; 
‘‘they creep into their dens and suck their paws. 
Didn’t you know that I had ordered three little dens to 


be made, one for you, one for Magnus, and one for. 


Olaf ?” 


‘““And have you had one made for yourself, too ?” 
asked the boy credulously ; ‘‘ forif you havent, I should 
like to have you in my den.” 

“No, father shall be in my den,” cried Magnus, 
whose sparkling eyes and roguish look showed plainly 
enough that he appreciated the joke. He was a slender, 
curly-headed boy of sixteen, who made a point of copy 
ing his father in everything. Ife was as. straight 
aS an arrow, and carried himself in a soldiery man- 
ner. Toward his younger brother he always assumed 
the protective airs of a senior, although he could not 
always resist the temptation of teasing him and taking 
advantage of his gullibility. Olaf, the eldest of the three 
boys, was seventeen years old, and had just returned 
from his first voyage as midshipman on the man-of-war 
‘North Cape.” Owing to his father’s failure he had 
been obliged to abandon his career as a prospective 
naval hero, but instead of definitely resigning he had 
been given a leave of absence, with right to wear his 
uniform, He took a strictly naval view of everything 
he saw, and talked dazzlingly with the steamboat cap- 
tain about his marine adventures, to the great delight of 
his brothers, who felt a retlected vlory from his magnifi- 
cence. Ife was a fine, manly looking boy, and the brass 
buttons and the little ivory-handled dagger which 
dangled at his side were very becoming to him. 

As the steamer with a great deal of puffing and 
shrieking plowed its way through the smooth water 
of the fiord, the fog lifted higher and higher, and re- 
vealed a large old-fashioned stone building with tal? 
chimneys looming out from among the dense surround. 
ing foliage. Behind the mansion lay a cluster of red- 
painted outhouses, and behind these a long sloping 
stretch of wheat and meadow land. Further up the 
mountain side, light green birches grew in scattered 
clumps, interspersed with the darker pine, and above the 
pine-belt the mountain rose steep and threatening ; 
showing in the blue distance the radiant peaks of the 
glaciers. Between its southern and its northern shore the 
fiord was in some places three to four miles wide, while 
in Others it Was so narrow that people on the steamer, 
throwing a stone, might hit the mountain wall on either 
side. Now it opened magnificently, letting in a flood of 
air and sunshine; now, again, it contracted with sud- 
den perversity, and the rugged brows of the rocks 
protruded threateningly on either side, and made 
the great iron boat fee! like a_ frail egg-shell in 
the clutch of these huge, primeval giants. Wrap- 
ping their white cloaks of snow about their shoul- 
ders, and with their shining helmets of ice flashing with 
blue and yellow rays in the sun, they stood there, as if 
to remind man of the flimsiness of all his ingenious con- 
trivances, compared to the colossal forces wielded by 
Him in whose sight ‘‘a thousand years are but as yes- 
terday.” It was a superb spectacle to see these enor- 
mous snow-hooded cones refiected in the clear depth of 
the fiord, and the waterfalls plunging headlong over tow- 
ering cliffs, descending like broad misty veils, to meet 
their reflections in the water. Occasionally when a gust 
of wind swept in from the ocean it increased in the 
narrows to a fearful gale, lashed the billows into seeth- 
ing foam, and whirled the. cataracts in columns of 
smoke across the fiord toward the opposite mountain 
side. 

‘Oh, father!” cried Magnus, in ecstasy, ‘‘ I am sure 
I shall like it here. Look only at those islands, how the 
birds swarm around them. There must be thousands of 
them. What sport we shall have !”’ 

‘‘T am glad you failed, father,” said little Edwin ; 
‘because, if you hadn't failed, we should have had to 
stay in that poky city and go to school all day long. 
And [I am sure I shall like this a great deal better.” 

‘* My dear child,” answered his father mournfully, lay- 
ing his hand upon the boy’s head, and stroking his hair 
caressingly, ‘“‘it is well for you that you don’t under- 
stand what you are saying. And | don’t like to tell you 
that your papa is now poor and has nothing in the 
world but his three boys. I had meant to give you 
every advantage of education which my wealth and 
social position would secure you ; but now, in one day, 
it has all been swept away, and I can give you nothing.” 

‘* But we own the Hasselrud estate yet, don’t we?” 
asked Magnus, whose natural cheerfulness refused to be 
discouraged. 

‘You own the Hasselrud estate, not I,” replied Mr. 
Birk ; ‘‘if your mother had been alive when your 
grandfather Hasse'rud died the estate would have been 
mine at her death, and would now have been swept away 
with the rest. But fortunately it was willed directly to 
you three boys by your grandfather. So I shall really 
only be your tenant. ‘The estate is probably not worth 
much, and all we shall manage to do is to keep body 
and soul together. The houses are out of repair, | am 
told, and farming up here is never very profitable.” 
‘Do you know, father,” said Olaf, the midshipman, 


have an idea.” 


‘* Hurrah !” cried the irrepressible Magnus, swinging 
his cap; ‘* his excellency the midshipman has an idea !” 
‘* Well, that is more than you ever had, Magnus,” 
said his older brother good-naturedly, ‘‘ unless jt were 
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one for mischief. But my idea is this: father is poor, 
and though we boys may be happy enough up here in 
this arctic wildnerness, father, who has been accustomed 
to a different kind of life, will never be contented to pass 
the rest of his days here. Therefore, instead of think- 
ing of ourselves, we must work with all our might to 
make father rich again.” 

“Oh, my dear boy!” ejaculated Mr. Birk with a 
glance toward his son in which pride and sadness were 
strangely blended, ‘‘ that may seem very easy at your 
age, but you do not know the difficulties in your way. 
All the same, I am proud of your noble and unselfish 
spirit, and I shall never be a really unhappy man as 
long as I have three such manly and generous sons.” 

‘‘But what are the difficulties, father ?” persisted 
Olaf; ‘‘I should like to know them before I give up 
the struggle.” 

‘Well, since you must know,” rejoined the father 
reluctantly, ‘‘I will tell you. My failure ruined many 
deserving people who had befriended me, and I shall 
never dare show my face in the city again until I can 
pay them dollar for dollar of all I owe them. This is 
the bitterest of all—that I have brought misfortune 
upon others, and upon many who were poor and had 
Jittle to lose. Without my knowledge, Mr. Swane, 
whom I had once offended by securing his exclusion 
from the Citizen’s Club, had bought up all my commer- 
cial paper, and, carefully watching his chance, pressed 
all his claims at once, when I was momentarily embar- 
rassed. I had not the slightest suspicion of his design, 
and without any premonition found myself, one morn- 
ing, bankrupt. My failure, though not avery heavy one, 
is yet irremediable. But what grieves me more than 
my own downfall is the effect it will have upon you. 
You all have the talent to rise and, with the proper edu- 
eation, to become conspicuous and useful citizens. 
Now you will grow up among peasants and fishermen, 
and perhaps be fish-merchants on a small scale, or small 
proprietors who will live up here under the Pole, igno- 
rant of the world, unable to share its knowledge, its 
ideas and aspirations.” 

‘Well, Iam not so sure of that,” remarked the mili- 
tary son, with a determined scowl; ‘‘ 1 am not going to 
give up without a pretty hard fight.” 

He had drawn his dagger and by way of illustrating 
his combative mood plunged it into the mast at which 
he was standing. 

am I,” echoed Magnus, clenching his fist 
against mankind in general, as if inviting anybody who 
dared to come and try his mettle. 

‘‘Nor I either,” chimed in the little Edwin, scowling 
defiantly like a diminutive thunder-cloud. Mr. Birk, 
however, spoiled the small hero’s dignity by stooping 
down and kissing him. 

The steamer had stopped some fifty feet from the 
Hasselrud pier and the conversation was interrupted. 
A flag flew up on the flag-staff and a small cannon 
boomed away and aroused a mighty reverberation 
among the mountains. 

‘‘ Hallo,” Mr. Birk exclaimed in agreeable surprise ; 
“Grim Hering-Luck is giving us a right royal wel- 
come.” 

“Mr. Hering-Luck did you say, papa ?” asked Edwin. 
‘*Ts that the man’s name ?” 

‘‘No, my child. his name is Grim, ’and because of 
his luck as a fisherman people call him Grim Hering- 
Luck. But if you should call him Mr. Hering-Luck 
he would be highly insulted. He was your grandfather’s 
right-hand man, and was left in charge of the house 
and the estate until you should come and take posses- 
sion.” 

A swarm of small boats was now approaching the 
steamer, and a tall broad-shouldered man, with a sou’- 
wester on his head and a wreath of grisly beard 
surrounding, like a frame, his weather-beaten counte- 
nance, had climbed the gangway ladder and was ad- 
vancing toward Mr. Birk and his sons. 

‘‘Guess ye be the man I am a-lookin’ for,” he said, 
extending a brown and horny paw toward the merchant. 

‘ My name is Mr. Birk ; I presume you are Grim, the 
late Mr. Hasselrud’s factor.” 

‘*Can’t say I be much of a factor,” responded Grim, 
wringing Mr. Birk’s hand with terrific cordiality ; ‘‘ but 
put me ina boat in a right smart gale and I’ll show you 
what I am good for.” 

‘‘T am glad to make your acquaintance, Grim. You 
were a staunch friend to my wife in her childhood, and 
she used to tel] me so much about you that I feel as if I 
had known you for years.” 

““O, yes, yes, me and Miss Lottie, we used to be 
good friends, the Lord have mercy on her soul,” said 
Grim, wiping the corner of his eye with his coat sleeve ; 
‘‘and these be her chaps; mighty fine lot they are— 
sorter peart-like and chipper. This one, I think, fea- 
tures her more’n the rest. Guess I'll take him and put 
him in the boat.” 

And without further ado he picked Edwin up in his 
arms, as if he had been a feather, and, ignoring his strug- 
gles to release himself, carried him down the steep gang- 
way ladder. 


The father and the two remaining boys spent a few 
minutes in attending to their baggage and then took 
their seats at Edwin’s side in the boat. Grim seized the 
oars, and with his long, powerful strokes soon brought 
them to the pier. Then he led the way up through a 
wild-growing garden toward a large, stone building, the 
steps of which were green with moss, while grass and 
flowers flourished in crevices up to the very threshold. 
With some attempt at ceremony Grim pulled a bunch of 
keys from ‘his pocket and opened the great oak-paneled 
door, which swung back, grating upon its hinges. 

‘* Nobody hain’t walked through this door,” he said, 
solemnly, ‘‘since old Hasselrud was took out through it 
in his coffin. I swore on that day that no mortal soul 
should pass through it until the new owners came. And 
when I swear,” he added, with conscious dignity, ‘‘I 
ain’t no sorter joking chap.” 

The boys could readily believe that Grim could be 
quite terrible when he swore; his face with its deep 
wrinkles and the long bushy eyebrows had a stern look, 
and his back view, exhibiting his tall rugged figure with 
a large leather patch covering the whole seat of his knee- 
breeches, was particularly novel and impressive. His 
clothes smelled strongly of fish and tar, but as this was 
the atmosphere which everybody breathed up in this 
region it would have been deemed impertinent to object 
to it. Grim’s walk, too, seemed to the city boys very 
amusing ; he held his legs far apart, and his knees bent 
and lifted and let down his body at every step, as if he 
were trying to keep his equilibrium in a heavy sea. The 
peasants call this ‘‘ setting sea-legs,” and it is the usual 
stvle of walk among all who spend much of their lives 
on shipboard. 

The musty odor of the hall which greeted the nostrils 
of the boys as the door was opened, the wide oaken 
staircase, the old Dutch clock which had very appro- 
priately stopped at twelve on the night of old Hassel- 
rud’s death, the long rows of quaint family portraits, 
and the whole air of gloomy old-fashioned comfort 
which pervaded the house filled the three heirs to all 
this magnificence with pride and delight. They ran 
with noise and laughter through the halls, slammed 
doors, investigated closets, opened trunks, and sent 
venerable clouds of dust flying, until, half-choked and 
blinded, they were called to dinner and were forced to 
postpo.e their explorations till a more convenient 
time. 

We shall not attempt to follow them on their journeys 
of discovery in stables, barns, and fields, which were, 
however, full of interest and pleasure. They were 
much excited and full of boyish eagerness to help their 
father out of his financial difficulty, and they were now 
only taking a survey of the field, so as to see how they 
could carry out their laudable purpose. They perceived 
plainly enough that he was trying to appear gay and 
contented only on their account, in order not to spoil 
their good spirits by his sadness, but when they caught a 
glimpse of his face in the glass, when he believed him- 
self unobserved, they saw how deep was his sorrow and 
how hopeless the future appeared tohim. They had 
just bidden him good-night, and were about to go to their 
room oa the second floor, when Olaf stopped his 
younger brothers at the foot of the stairs and proposed 
that they should pay a visit to Gfim Hering-Luck for the 
purpose of learning how people could make money in 
this region, and what were the resources of the estate. 
The proposition was eagerly accepted by Magnus and 
Edwin. They had a delightful sense of their impor- 
tance when appealed to by their elder brother, and if he 
had proposed a midnight trip to the moon they would 
have cheerfully assented. Eagerly they hastened across 
the paved court-yard, in the middle of which was a well 
inclosed in an open stone structure surmounted by a 
bell tower. The yard was built in the shape of a quad- 
rangle, surrounded on all sides by houses. The northern 
side, nearest to the fiord, was occupied by the main 
mansion. Then came two long low structures, serv- 


ing as laundry, bakery, servant’s hall, and store-houses, 


and on the east and west, and toward the south, lay the 
stables, barns, and carriages houses. Although it was 
nearly eleven o’clock the sun had just set and a dull red 
halo was lingering on the western horizon, and the boys 
had no difficulty in finding their way to the servant's 
hall where Grim had his abode. Olaf knocked loudly 
at the door and a gruff voice within invited him to enter. 
The room was long, dark, and low-cciled ; and as there 
was no other light than that which proceeded from some 
smouldering logs on the hearth the boys could at 
first distinguish nothing. The small, lead-framed win- 
dow-panes were so dim with dust and smoke that the 
lingering daylight had small chance of penetrating them. 
As, however, their eyes grew accustomed to the dusk, 
Olaf and his brothers discovered a large stooping figure 
seated on a three-legged stool near the hearth, apparently 
engaged in mending a net: and with an apology for 
their intrusion, they advanced and shook Grim’s hand. 
The latter, who seemed much astonished at this late visit, 
lighted a pine knot, which he stuck into a crevice in the 
wall, and begged his guests to be seated. 

“‘I hope you don’t mind being disturbed so late,” 


Grim,” began Olaf, who in his capacity as senior acted 
as spokesman for the company. 

‘‘Late or early don’t make no difference with me,” 
answered Grim, adjusting a pair of brass-framed > spec- 
tacles on his nose. ‘‘I be a sorter a night-owl, any- . 
way, and there be many things as needs lookin’ arter on 
a big place like this.” 

‘‘ What we came to ask about,” continued the boy, 
‘“ was whether a man has any chance of earning money 
up here. We boys have cach two hands willing to 
work, and we mean to help father all we can to re- 
cover his fortune. Perhaps you will be good enough 
to tell us what we can do ?” : 

‘Wall, now, Mr. Lieutenant,’ replied Grim, looking 
approvingly at the manly lad, ‘‘a honest question de 
serves a honest answer. Ye don’t look to me like a 
man as could stand much rough handlin’. Thar be big 
fisheries belongin’ to this ver estate, and forests full of 
lumber and game. But nothin’ hain’t been worked here 
of late, because thar’ hain’t been no one as had the 
right to take hold of the rudder, and hoist the sail. 
But if you have a mind to try, I'll stand by ve and 
help ye, as sure as my name is Grim Iering-Luck.” 

‘Thank you, Grim. I counted on you, and T knew 
you would not fail me. We have now the fifteenth of 
August. Is there anything we could do to-morrow that 
might bring us some money ?” 

‘* Nothin’ as IT know of,”” Grim replied, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. ‘* Ye might go a-catchin’ whitin’ and 
flounder, and ye might make half a dollar between ye." 

‘* Half-a-dollar between us !” cried the boys in chorus. 

“Wall, yes; that be a good bit of money,”” remarked 
Grim, stolidly. 

“Oh, you simple and innocent Grim,” exclaimed the 
midshipman, laughing. ‘‘ Do you call that a good bit 
of money ? Why, you don’t understand evidently that 
we mean to get rich up here; not to earn a couple of 
dollars to pay our tailor’s bills.” | 

‘Wall, ef that’s what ye are after,” growled the old 
fisherman, in a huff, ‘‘ye had better go to Ameriky, 
whar folks picks up silver and gold lumps, as big as yer 
fist, only by scratchin’ the ground a bit. Ye won't find 
the money lyin’ around loose up here.” 

This remark put a dumper on the spirits of the young 
gentlemen ; with their chins resting in their palms they 
sat for a long while, staring dejectedly into the smoulder- 
ing fire. 

_ “Hallo!” cried Magnus suddenly, jumping up and 
slapping his leg, ‘‘ I have an idea.” 

‘“‘Angels and ministers of grace defend us,” the 
midshipman quoted, leaping up with an expression of 
wild surprise, ‘‘ the Yellowtop has an idea '”’ 

‘Yes, I have, and a good one, too,” Magnus per 
sisted, undaunted by his brother's mockery. 

‘* Let us have it, Magnie, let us have it,” cried Olaf: 
‘don’t keep us on the rack of suspense any longer.” 

“My idea is this,” continued his younger brother, 
less eagerly : ‘‘this country produces a large crop of 
glaciers ; we might export them.” 7 

‘* Export the glaciers !” repeated Olaf, in visible dis- 
appointment. ‘‘How under the sun are you going to 
manage that? I have never heard that there was any 
great demand for glaciers in the market, and it would 
take all the navies in the world to carry a single one of 
them.” 

‘“*O blessed innocence of the Royal Norwegian navy! ” 
ejaculated Magnus, beaming with suppressed mischief. 
‘* You suppose, then, that I mean to export them whole. 
No, my dear midshipman, I mean to blast picces off the 
lower end of the glacier, where it reaches down to the 
fiord, and export the ice to London, Hamburg, and even 
New York. Ice is a valuable article, and the demand 
for it is continually increasing, and there are plenty of 
ships sailing from Bergen and Drontheim that would 
be glad enough to come up here and take our ice as bal- 
last.” 

‘‘Magnie, you are a brick,” cricd his brother, who 
had listened to this discourse with rapt attention. ‘J 
humbly beg your pardon for having made fun of you. 
Your idea is an excellent one. If you don’t become 
Prime Minister before you die, you will be King of the 
Cannibal Islands. Your plan, I think, is good to sleep 
on. We will see how it will look by daylight, to-mor 
row morning. Good-night, Grim. You had better take 
a jolly good sleep, now, for we may want you to pilot 
us in our warfare against the glaciers.” 

Grim growled something in his beard, which was prob- 
ably not very encouraging, and the boys, shouting him 
a cheery good-night, stormed out into the dark hall, 
crossed the court, and groped their way up the un- 
familiar staircase to their room. The moon was now 
shining through the shutterless windows, and the shad- 
ows of the quaint old-fashioned furniture stretched in 
long black figures across the floor. The great carved 


and canopied beds, with their faded curtains and huge 
eiderdown coverings, looked so patriarchal and strange 
in the moonlight that it required considerable courage 
to explore them. It was impossible to repel the idea that 
venerable couples of long-departed Hasselruds were 
still reposing in dignified slumber within their cavern- 
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ous recesses. Nevertheless the midshipman, who had 
the heart of a naval hero, after a brief meditation made 
up his mind to plunge headlong into the depths of one 
of them, whereupon his two brothers had also a sudden 
access of Courage and dived after him—into the same 
bed. There they lay, all three in one tight embrace, 
whispering excitedly together about the anticipated 
pleasures of their wild life in the North, until all of a 
sudden Magnus, who had a taste for striking scenes, 
arose in his nocturnal dixhabille and stepped solemnly 
out upon the floor, The midshipmeon, who feared that 
he had come in contact with one of his departed ances- 
tors, jumped out after him, and Edwin, who feared to 
remain in the bed alone, scrambled out with more haste 
than dignity. | 

“Now,” said Magnus, seizing the hands of both his 
brothers, ‘‘T had nearly forgotten what I have had in 
mind all day long. I think we ought to bind ourselves 
by an oath. that we will never rest, and never think of 
our own interests, until we have helped tather back into 
his former position and redeemed his reputation.” 

You are right, Magnie,” said Olaf. am with 
you.” 

“And 1 too,” echoed littie Edwin, laying his right 
hand, with much solemnity, upon those of his brothers. 
Then Magnus pronounced a tremendous oath which he 
had himself composed, and the two others repeated it 
shudderingly after him, whereupon they hurried back 
into bed and were soon soundly asleep. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces - 
| | ERE are three prompt young people. My ques- 


tion about the important events of a century 
ago is pretty well answered. Now, I want to know 
what you think were the most important of these events. 
CoLumMBUS, O , January 27. 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

It has been along time since we have written to you, but we 
have’ not forgotten you We read with pleasure your loving 
words of counsel and advice to us young people. 

You asked last week if any one could tell you any remarkable 
events that happened in 1784. Ralph and T have found the fol- 
lowing: 

4. Sir Richard P. Arden was appointed Attorney General of 
England. 

® Signor Lunardi made the first attempt to navigate the air 
September 15. 

3. A large plantation in Barbadoes was destroyed by a land- 
slide in October. 

4. The first public school for the blind was established at Paris 
by Valentine Hauy. 

5. First attempt to cure “club foot” by cutting the tendon 
Achilles by Lorenzo. 

6. Christian VIII. of Denmark became deranged and Prince 
Frederick was appointed Regent. 

Samuel Johnson died. 

&. The Earl of Aberdeen was born. 

_ 9. Prince Lee Boo, of the Pelew Isiands, died of small-pox in 

England. 

10. The first rope-making machine was set up at Bristol, Eng- 
land, by John Palmer. of Bath, August 2. 

11, Lord Paimerston was born. 

12. Charles; Duke of Rutland, became Lord Lieutenant of Tre- 
land February 24 


13. Samuel Seabury was consecrated Bishop of Connecticut,. 


November i4. 

14. Lord Strangford was suspended from voting in the Lrish 
House of Lords for soliciting a bribe, January 

15. Archindschan was destroyed by an earthquake. and twelve 
hundred persons buried in its ruins. 

The answer to the question of this week concerning Hildebrand 
is as follows: 

Hildebrand was born in Soano, Tuscany ; was educated ina 
monastery on the Aventine Hill at Rome, and chosen Pope in 
1073 under the title of Gregory VIL. : died May 24, 1085. His last 
words were “I have loved justice and hated wickedness, and 
therefore I die in exile.” Yours, with love, 

and B. 


[am glad to hear from you again. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., January 24, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

Thank you very much for that lovely Christmas card. [ hope 
you will put a red line under my name, Here are some things 
that happened in 1784: 

The definitive treaty of peace signed at Paris, September 3, 
1783, was ratified by Congress, January 14, 1754. 

A charity hospital, with seven hundred beds, was founded in 
New Orleans, La. 

Samuel Seabury was consecrated Bishop of the Episcopal 
charch. 

In Europe, Pitt’s ludia Bill establishing the Board of Control 
was passed, 

The Protestants of Hungary were permitted to have churches. 

A city near Erzroum was destroyed by an earthquake, and 
5,000 persons buried in the ruins. 

Christian VIL, King of Denmark, became deranged, and his 
son, Prince Frederick, was appointed regeit. 

Have I got the things you wanted us to find in this list’ Hilde- 
brand was a Pope. He was the son of a carpenter, and was born 
in Soano. Tuscany. He died in 1085. After he was made Pope 
he excommunicated people tor simony. That means buying or 
selling ecclesiastical! preferment. I wish the dictionary did not 
use such big words, don’t you? Please tell me when your birth- 
day comes, and give my love to Trixie. 


Your loving niece, JUSTINE E. S. 


If 1 could whisper to you privately I might tell you | 


my birthday ; but how could I print it ? 


Cuicago, Ill... January 15, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience; ; 
I would like to be one of your nieces. I am nine years old. I 
bhaye three brothers and one sister. I goto day-school and Sun- 


day-school; I have a very nice teacher in Sunday-school, and I 
do not like to miss at all. I have been sick for two or three 
days, and can not go out yet. We have long cold winters here. 
It has been snowing, but it has stopped now. Mamma takes 
The Christian Union, and I like to hearthe stories that the little 
girls and boys write. We are going to move, and when we move 
we are going to have a hammock. I hope my letter is not too 
long. Good by. Affectionately, LILLIAN CARVER D. 


You must tell me where you move, for I have put you 
in my book and shall not want to have the wrong ad- 
dress. Be sure your hammock is fastened up strongly be- 
fore you use it; I know of some very bad accidents 
from insecure hammocks. 


PoUuGHKEEPSLE, January 7, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nieces. My papa has taken The 
Christian Union for a long time. and we like to read the letters 
very much. 

One week we were very much surprised to find a letter from 
our little cousins, Lily and Johnny, who are in Santa Barbara. 
Nearly every Sunday night, for a long time, mamma, papa, sister 
Grace, and |, have had a little meeting : Grace and ‘I took turns in 
leading the meeting ; we took up a collection and put the money 
we had into a large mite box. We opened it on Christmas Day 
and found we had two dollars and a half, which we send to help 
in sending some poor child out West. [ belong to the Golden 
Kule Mission Band. We have meetings once a month. More than 
forty little girls and boys are members of this band. For two 
years We have supported a little girl in a Mission school in Can- 
ton, China. We have had a letter from her teacher, Miss N 
Gur little girl’s name is Sui Ho. She is ten years old. We try 
to always earn the money that we bring each month. My sister 
Grace is ten years old and Lam seven. I have a peteat. I do 
not think he is wondertulin any way, but I love him dearly and 
he loves me. LT had two lovely little kittens but they wandered 
uway. 

would like to call myself your niece. 

MankGanet W. B. 

That is the zood of pets, to love and be loved. I wish 
vour “little meeting ” would be copied by others in our 
circle. You must be glad you are obeying the Saviour’s 
cominand and are helping to send the gospel to every 
creature. 


West Kinoston, December 16, 1883 
Dear Aunt Patience 

I WAVE A PIG, AND A GOAT NAMED JESSIE. 
1GO TO SCHOOL AND READ IN THE SECOND 
READER. 1 AMSEVEN YEARS OLD. I WANT 
TO BE YOUR NEPHEW. JOHN G. C. 

Does the goat mind you well ? 


Vy Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thank you for the Christmas card. Do you know where we 
are, Aunt Patience? We are way off in Montana, where these 
beautiful mountains are. I didn’t dream I was going to get that 
card from you. I was so surprised. Sissereme was so surprised 
too. We put it on the door. Will voucome and make mea visit 
some day * because | don’t know how you look. Santa Claus 
brought me a beautiful book for Christmas. It is so nice Iam 
going to keepit tilll am a big man. It is called ** Whittier’s 
Child Life.” Next ¢ ‘hristmas mamma says she is going to get me 
the Rollo books, becanse she liked them so much when she was 
a little girl. BRADFORD Hate E. 

Next year, too, 1 hope you will print me a letter, all 
by vourself. 

WASHINGTON, January 13, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

[am a little boy twelve years old, and would like to be one of 
your nephews. I have got a trapeze, velocipede, and bicycle. 
We have not had snow enough for sleigh-riding, but it has been 
very cold. It is getting dark, so I guess I will close. 

From your nephew, MALLIE C, 

You never have much snow in Washington ; do you % 


TORONTO, January &, 1884, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

[am going to New York, and I want to come and see you, and 
so T had better write and be your nephew. On Christmas I got a 
box of tools and a top that would hum just like an organ, and a 
watch and a knife and a book and some candy, and a few more 
little things, and since then papa gave me a earpenter’s bench. 
I can skate quite well, and I go to the Granite Rink. When I go 
to New York I am going to board in a big hotel with my grandma, 
and IT want to see the Brooklyn Bridge and the elevated railroad. 
and see the big stores, as I have heard so much about them: and 
when I get to New York I hope I will see many wonderful things 
that I have never seen before. I have got three grandmas—two 
live here, and the one who lives in New York is my great- 


‘grandma. I expect to have a pleasant time with her, though I am 


only a little boy of nine years. TI would like to have been big 
enough to have gone to the concert here last night by Theodore 
Thomas from New York, [am fond of some kinds of music. and 
would like to take lessons on the violin. 

IT hope you will have lots of happiness this new year. 

Your loving nephew, W. CROMWELL G. 

One of. the pleasantest hotels I ever was in was at 
Toronto. It did not seem like a hotel, but like the large 
house of a friend who loved flowers, and knew how to 
make guests comfortable. Yesterday Trixie and I saw 
the Brooklyn Bridge, rode in an elevated train, and 
went to a concert given by Theodore Thomas. I won- 
der if vou had come to New York, and if you were 
there too. But that was in Brooklyn. To-day there is 
to be in New York a very nice concert given by Mr. 
Thomas for children. Why have I not heard from Irene 
and Mabel for so long? They must be quite large girls 
now, and IT hope they play the piano nicely, and that 
you can play trios with them when you have your violin. 


JERSEY City Hereuts, December 1, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

My little sister Flossy and I have been making some picture- 
books out of advertising cards, and intended to send them to 
some hospital for poor children. I thought I would write to you 
asking you if you could tell me of the best way of disposing of 
them. Mamma thought you might answer through the Writing- 


Desk ; and the information would be of benefit to others as wel! 
astous. I did not intend neglecting to write to you before, and 
thought it better late than never. I would be very sorry not to 


‘be claimed among your nieces. Please give my love to Trixie. 


Mamma also sends her love. 


Your loving niece, Maysre D. B. 


I am sorry you have not heard from me sooner, but it 
is just as well your scrap-books should wait a little, for 
about Christmas-time hospital children get a great many 
pleasures, and after they have become dulled a little, 
and the days are still cold and cheerless, scrap-books 
will be very welcome. If you will come to see me some 
Saturday we will go together to a hospital. 


Quiscy, IL, Friday, November 23, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience 

I wrote you twice before this, but | have not written vou in a 
long time. I began to think that you would drop me from your 
book if I did not write. 

I have changed my home since I wrote to you last. I live in 
Quincy, IIL, now. Lused te live in Stratford, Conn, and though 
Quincy is far off from all my friends I like it very much. The 
grocery boys come round on horseback, and they have mules for 
the horse-cars. It seems funny to be out here. Jam going te 
have a little kitten. I don’t like cats as much as dogs. We had 
to leave our dog behind, and we miss him very much. T once 
had a canary, but it had to be left behind. too. I go to school, 
and I never went before in my life. Lam the youngest girl there. 
I have to write a composition every other week. I don’t like it 
very much. 

I hope my letter is good enough to putin the paper | wish 
you a happy Thanksgiving, and send much love from Mase. 


There are some sad things about leaving one home 
and beginning another, but there are also many advan. 
tages about such a change. One learus new things and 
sees new methods. | think you are wise enough to get 
a great deal of good from your change. 


December 22, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Pati -nee: 

IT have not written to vou ina very long time, but now I must 
write to you because | would like to remain one of your nieces, 
and have my name under the red mark. There has been snow 
on the ground for quite a few days, and when I woke up the first 
morning and saw the snow I was delighted. We have great fun 
snow-balling each other. but sometimes when we are playing 
some rough boys would come along and throw snow-hballs that 
hurt us; although the teacher has forbidden it they do not care. 
I have saved one dollar to send to Charity for the poor children 
and sister May is also sending one which she has saved for them, 
and I hope it will help make Christmas a happy time for some 
one. Always whenl goup to New York I try and see yourhouse 
and I hope to goupto Macy's this afternoon with papa and a 
cousin; I shall try and see your house good; I have never seen 
it very well; perhaps I shall see you coming ont of the door, but 
how shall I know if it is you’ Hoping that I am not too late and 
wishing you a joyous Christmas and a happy New Year. 1 am 
still, with your permission, your loving niece, Anice M. M. 

We have had a great deal of snow in the city this year. 
If I should see you going by the house as I am going 
out the door, do you suppose I should know you ? 

VANCOUVER, W. T., October 21, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to become one of your nieces. I have a good 
many aunts but will be glad of another. I read The Christian 
Union and like it very much. I was twelve years old last month. 
I am taking music lessons of my cousin now aud like it very much. 


have a little kitten it is so black I call it Coalie. I belong toa 


society now of which I am president. We are making things for 
for a fair to raise money fora piano for our school. We have a 
new school-house now, and want to fix itup. Well, | must close 
as my letter is getting too long. Good by. to yourself and 
Uncle Perseverance. 

Your affectionate niece. 

P. S.—Please, who is Trixie * 

Last night I went into a drug-store, and there saw 
the largest cat I ever remember to have seen. It was 
white with a few yellow spots, and it had twenty-three 
toes ; how many toes do ordinary cats have? I am 
glad you take an interest in your school-house, and [ 
hope will succeed in getting your piano. 

Affectionately , AUNT PATIENCE, 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


Eva M. W. 


Previously acknowledged $692 21 
B.S. M. - - - 25 
Herbie Simmons - - - 10 
May F. Randall 245 
Helen F. Hanumer - - 25 
Mabel E. Woodward 10 
Louis A. Woodward - - - 15 
Gertrude M. Northrup 10 

Total $693 42 


PUZZLES. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

What letter will cure deafness ” 

What is the difference between two travelers who separate, 
one to visit the largest city of England, and the other to visit-an 
island in the Mediterranean * M. C. 

CHARADE. 
Jack Brown is my hero, 
A humble one, too; 
My first, ‘“‘ every inch of him ‘*- 
Makes no ado, 
But, ah, he is ever 
My second clear through : 
Oh that all the world over 
My whole were as true! M. C. 
RQUARE WORD. 

1. To draw or cause to follow by presenting something pleasing 
or desirable to view. 2. Work. 3. A small nass of matter of no 
definite shape. 4. To catch sight of. 

POETICAL PI. 


Heret ispep het aloworkd, dan eht gons-rhusht reeht 
Casterts shi soloe steno ni teh tawes fo ral. Cw. 
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SuNnDAY CAFTERNOON. 
MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF CARES. 


ome, let me, I pray thee, give thee counsel,—1 Kings {., 12. 


THIRD WEEK IN FEBRUARY. 


Physical Condition. 


First Day of the Week.—Beloved, I wish above all that 
thou mayest prosper and be in health, even as thy soul 
prospereth.—3 John, 2. 

Second Day.—May your spirit and soul and body be pre- 
served entire, without blame at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.—1. Thes. v., 23., Rev. Ver. 

Third Day.—My son, attend to my words; incline thine 
ear unto my sayings. . . . for they are life unto those that 
find them, and health to all their flesh. Prov. iv., 20-22. 

Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, and 
thine health shall spring forth speedily.—Isa. Iviii., 8. 

— Fourth Day.—By me thy days shall be multiplied, and the 
years of thy life increased.—Prov. ix., 11. 

Fifth Day.—Every man that striveth for the mastery is 
temperate in all things.—1 Cor. ix., 25. 

A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.—Prov. xvii., 
22. 

Sixth Day.—Pray for one another that ye may be healed. 
The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.—James v., 16. 

Seventh Day.—Thus said the Lord God. . . . I have heard 
thy prayer, I have seen thy tears: behold I will heal] thee.— 
2 Kings xx., 5. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul. ... 
eases.—Ps. ciii., 2, 3. 


whc healeth all thy dis- 


The Greeks deified the body. Valor was their only 
virtue ; beauty was tl-eir only goodness. Nothing was 
done in Greek culture to develop the spirit ; little was 
done to cultivate the intellect; much was done to culti- 
vate the appreciation of sensuous beauty ; everything 
was done to develop the bodily organism. The Romans 
recognized no intellectual training except in oratory ; 
but to be pre-eminent in a gladiatorial combat was the 
sole surviving manly ambition of Rome in the first cent- 
ury of the Christian era. On the contrary, the Eastern 
religions treated the body uniformly as a tempter, its 
well-being an’ happiness as a crime, the annihilation of 
animal appetites and desires—which are the inevitable 
accompaniment of a healthy body—as the great virtue, 
asceticism as the supreme road to and achievement of 
manhood. It is one of the incidental evidences of the 
religious inspiration of the Bible that it falls into neither 
extreme. It does not praise ascetism ; it does not deify 
the body. Health is neither the unpardonable sin nor 
the supreme virtue. The Bible puts the body, as Paul 
puts it, with the soul and the spirit, to be together pre- 
served blameless. Health and long life are among the 
divine blessings ; but sickness and death may be yet 
greater blessings. The setting is made for the jewel, 
not the jewel forthe setting ; but the better the jewel the 
more worthy of a good setting. The body is the temple— 
the temple of an indwelling God. He who realizes this will 
count everything a blasphemy which corrupts, pollutes, 
or dishonors it. He will count sickness a sin—his own or 
some one else’s ; for sometimes the father eats sour grapes 
and the son’s teeth are set on edge. He will count health 
a duty. To be well is the firstduty of man. The first 
morning counsel to be taken to heart by the man of care 
is, so eat, drink, sleep, and work as to have the best pos- 
sible instrument for doing -God’s work in the world. 


BELIEVE ON THE LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


Let the wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts; and let him return unto the Lord and he will have 
mercy on him; and unto our God, for he will abundantly pardon. 
Isaiah lv., 7. 

HE Bible sets forth the conditions of salvation in 
various ways. Sometimes it embodies them ina 
promise, as in the passage from Isaiah which stands at 
the head of this article; sometimes in a philosophical 
statement, as in the first chapter of Romans, verses 16, 
17; sometimes in an experience, as in the second chap- 
ter of Ephesians ; sometimes in a narrative, as in the 
story of the conversion of the jailer. There we are not 
talking with Evangelist and learning from him the way of 
salvation ; we stand at the Wicket Gate and see the Pil- 
grim enter in. In this narrative are many lessons : 

The Christians’ song in the night: At midnight Paul 
and Silas prayed and sang praises. 

Unconscious ministry: The prisoners were listening 
to them. 

The coward’s escape from peril: The keeper of the 
prisons would have killed himself. 

The message of hope: Do thyself no harm. 


International Sunday-school Lesson for February 17, 1884. 
Acts xvi., 25-40. 


The universal reverence for sainthood: He came 
humbly and fell down. 

The great question : What must I do to be saved ? 

The simplicity of the gospel: Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved. 

A practical profession of religion: He washed their 
stripes and was baptized. 

The power of example ; Believing in God with all his 
house. 

The cowardice of the politician: The magistrates 
have sent to let you go. 

The courage of the Christian: Nay, verily ; but let 
them come themselves and fetch us out. 

I select one of these subjects—the simplicity of the 
Gospel. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved.” What does this mean? What is it to be 
saved ? What is it to betieve ? 

Even inthat hard and cruel age, jailers had a bad 
reputation for cruelty. Their standing in pagan society 
was analogous to that of the hangman in our own time. 
This jailer was clearly no exception to the rule; no 
better than his fellows. In the Roman jails there was 
often an underground dungeon. It was dark, noisome, 
pestilential. Access to it was sometimes only through a 
trap-door in the floor above. Into such an underground 
dungeon this jailer thrust his prisoners. With needless 
cruelty he put their feet in the stocks. The cruel are 
generally cowards. He had a coward’s heart. When 
the earthquake rent the prison walls, and the escape of 
his prisoners was threatened, he had no manly courage 
to face the penalty which Rome always visited on the 
jailer of an escaped prisoner, and would have escaped 
himself into the coward’s refuge—suicide. When Paul 
divined his purpose, and with cheery voice called to him 
‘‘Do thyself no harm,” hestarted back from the edge of 
the,abyss on which he had been standing ; into which he 
was about to plunge. Asa flash of lightning shows the 
dark, uppiled clouds in the western horizon to the be- 
nighted traveler, so this instant of strange experience 
brought the ominous threatening of eternity to view. 
He feared he knew not what. Not the escape of his 
prisoners ; that danger was passed. Not death ; that he 
had been ready to invite. But the dark beyond for 
which he knew himself unprepared. This sense of un 
preparedness, which lies deep in the consciousness of 
every wanderer from God, was brought to his conscious- 
ness more clearly by the contrast of his experience with 
that of his unknown prisoners. There was no song in 
his mouth in time of peril or of pain. There was no 
cheery call of warning in his mouth to the enemy who 
had done him undeserved ill. This he knew, and with 
that instinctive sense of unpreparedness for eternity 
which comes at all times to all souls, and that instinctive 
reverence for the joy and love and peace of God which 
the wickedest sometimes show to the truly godly, he cried 
out, ‘‘ Sires, what shall I do to be saved ?” and received 
his answer, ‘‘ Have faith in the only Sire, Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.”' It was not 
from death or doom he sought salvation ; it was from 
he knew not what ; it was really from himself; his own 
debasement ; his own ignominy ; his remorse, his terror, 
his cowardice, his paganism, his unfitness to either live 
or die. 

The answer was, the answer is, as simple as the ques- 
tion was and is profound. Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. What did Paul mean by that? We have added 
to it by our creeds ; but our addition has been a minus 
quantity, and minimized while it has confused and 
complicated the answer. What is it to believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ? To believe in his divine mission, 
says one ; in his miracles, says another ; in his authority 
as a teacher, says a third ; in his true and proper deity 
says a fourth ; in him as prophet, priest, and king, says 
a fifth. So to believe in him is excellent; but is this 
what Paul means? Is this what the jailer understood ? 

Consider the man, the time, the circumstances. He 
lived in a city that had not even a Jewish synagogue. 
What did he know of even what we call essential doc- 
trines : of atonement ? Trinity ? miracles? revelation ? 
There was no New Testament. The Old Testament there 
is no reason to suppose he had ever heard of. Nor of mir- 
acles. Nor of Jesus Christ. Noreven of Jehovah. If he 
believed in any gods, it wasin Jupiter, and Hercules, and 
Apollo, and Mercury. If he believed in any revelation, 
it was in the Delphic oracle, or in the insane mutterings 
of the demoniac, or in the prophesyings of the entrails 
of asacred bird. There was no time then and there to 
unfold to him the mysteries of theology. By the light 
of a flaring torch in the open court yard ; with a won- 
dering congregation of prisoners about; the Apostles, 
with bruised backs from which the coagulated blood 
was yet unwashed, spake the word of the Lord ; told 
him that One had come, lived, loved, suffered, died, 
that he might promise rest to the weary and life to the 
dead. But the sermon could not have been a long one, 
and the theology was surely a simple one: for it was 
all over, and the bleeding backs were washed, and he 


The word translated Sir in his question and Lord in Paul’s 
answer is the same. 


was baptized, and a meal was prepared and eaten, and 
some rest enjoyed, between midnight and break of day. 

What measure of belief is essential to salvation ? 
What do you mean by salvation ? Put away entirely 
the pagan notion that to be saved is to be insured from 
future penalty and to believe is to pay the premium and 


receive a paid up policy. Salvation is character. We 
are saved from ourselves unto God. We are saved 
when we are heirs of God and joint heirs of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The ring and the shoes and the fatted 
calf are not salvation. All these the prodigal had when 
he was feasting in the far country wjth his boon com- 
panions. To be faithful is to have a filial heart and a 
father’s love. It is not pearly gates and golden streets 
that make heaven. The pearly gates are outside; and 
the golden streets are under our feet. No soul is lost be- 
cause in hell or saved because in heaven. He is in hell 
because he is lost, in heaven because he is saved. If 
Christ preached to the spirits in prison, as Peter says he 
did, he was in prison, but he was not lost. 

For the consummation of salvation, that is, for the per- 
fection of character, every truth is essential. There is 
not one that can be spared. Each school has contrib- 
uted something in the building process of the ages: 
Romanism, authority and obedience ; Protestantism, 
liberty and individual responsibility ; orthodoxy, the 
sovereignty of God ; heterodoxy, the sublime possibili- 
ties of manhood. The Church could not afford to erase 
from its curriculum the teachings of Augustine or 
Fenelon, of Luther or Calvin, of Wesley or Edwards, 
of Lyman Beecher or Channing; it may even learn 
something fiom Thomas Aquinas, at the one extreme, 
and Theodore Parker at the other. Every instrument 
has been partly iron, partly steel; every prophet, save 
the One, has been like Nebuchadnezzar’s image, gold, 
and brass, and iron, and clay, commingled in different 
proportions. The Church cannot be too discriminating 
against all error, nor too catholic in the reception of all 
truth. There is no danger that we shall know too 
much ; though considerable danger that we shall think 
we know too much. That spirit of agnosticism which 
says to the human mind, Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther shall be swept away by the rising tide of 
human intelligence—a tide that ever flows and never 
ebbs. There are spaces in the universe we shall never 
reach with our telescopes ; but we will go on and reach 
all we can ; no self-satisfied astronomer shall set bounds 
to research. There are infinitely littles which our 
microscope never will disclose to us ; but we will go as 
far as we can; no biologist shall set up the banner of - 
his ignorance to oppose our progress. We push out 
our explorers, with martyrdom of noble lives, to reach 
the North pole ; though we may never get there. So in 
theology, which is the science of true life. we will go on 
to know more and more. Herbert Spencer may tell us 
where he will stop ; but he cannot tell us where we shall 
stop. Bounds to learning, limits to religious: thought, 
there arc none. Truth is infinite; progress is eternal. 
All truth is essential to the consummation of salvation— 
that is, to the perfection of character. 

But no truth is essential to the beginning of salvation, 
that is, to a start after character ; no truth,—nothing but 
a destre God-ward. What is essential to wealth? To 
the developed wealth of a nation everything is essential. 
All its resources must be made available ; all its powers 
must be brought into play. But to begin a life of 
wealth nothing is essential—but to begin. Plymouth 
Rock is the starting point for the nation. Jay Gould 
begins life with a mouse-trap ; the Hindoo miliionaire, 
with a dead mouse. What is essential to an education ? 
Everything is essential to its completion ; nothing to its 
commencement. Can I begin the life of ascholar? I 
do not know Greek, nor Latin, nor French, nor German, 
nor English Literature, nor History, nor Science ; no! 
not even my letters. Very well; begin and learn A. 
But I have no eyes: and am blind. Let your friend 
teach you. [ am deaf and dumb—a Laura Bridgeman ; 
hear with your fingers. Nothing is essential but desire. 
Every equipment is an advantage ; no equipment is a 
requisite. Can I begin a Christian life ? I am a pagan. 
I do not believe in the catechism—shorter or longer ; nor 
in the Apostles’ Creed ; nor in the Bible; nor in the 
atonement; nor in the Trinity ; nor even in God. This 
great literature of Christian experience is all a blank to 
me; and I have no eyes to read a page or a let- 
ter of it. Laura Bridgeman again; a spiritual 
Laura Bridgeman. It is surely a hard case 
that a man should be so poor in a land of 
wealth ; so ignorant in a land of learning-; so pagan in 
a land of Christian experience. But there is nothing 
for it but to begin. Have you desire God-ward? Do 
you wish there was a God ? Do you wish that your cry 
could reach him, and your heart could hear his answer ? 
Do you wish he had given you a book of counsel to 
guide and a book of law to govern ? Do you wish he 
had sent some One to lift off the burden of remorse from - 
your soul and point you to a nobler, better, diviner life ? 
No? Then I know not what can be said to you ; what 
help can be given you. Yes? Then you have enough 
to begin with. Desire God-ward is faith. Begin with it. 
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Grope until you can see. You can hardly believe less 
than the jailer ; begin with his cry ; and it willlead you 
toacreed. As one struggling in the surf seizes the rope 
that is thrown out to him without asking who holds the 
other end, so seize the hope that is thrown out to you 
and let it draw you to the shore. Use all the belief you 
have ; and if you have none, begin without it. If you 
cannot pray, ‘‘God be merciful to me, asinner,” pray the 
Agnostic’s prayer, ‘‘ O God—if there be a God—be mer- 
ciful to me, a sinner.” God is at least a possibility. If 
you can see no luminous figure walking on the water to 
meet you, row toward the shore ; and cry for help even 
into the darkness. And it will come. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE CONVERSION OF THE JAILER.— 
ACTS XVI., 25-40. 


By Eminty HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


HAT do you think Paul and Silas were doing 
in that dungeon, with their feet fast in the 
stocks so that they could not lie down, and their flesh 
bruised and aching from the cruel beating? It was 
midnight, but they were not sleeping ; they were talking: 
Were they saying that afterall it must have been a great 
mistake to leave their pleasant church at Antioch, and 
come to this heathen country, where only a very few 
were willing to listen to them, and where they would 
very likely be put to death the next day? Nothing at 
all like that. They were not talking to each other, 
but to God. They were praying, and singing praises to 
him at midnight in the prison, and all the prisoners 
heard them. How astonished the prisoners must have 
been. It would not have seemed strange to them to 
hear these men groaning and complaining, or even cursing 
and swearing in their distress ; but to hear them singing 
praises to God, that was a wonderful thing. But as they 
listened something still more wonderful happened. Sud- 
denly there was a great earthquake: the solid ground 
began to tremble. the prison walis shook, the great doors 
swung open, and every man’s chains fell from him. 
Every man was loosed from his fetters, and the doors 
were wide open, but no one stirred ; they were trans- 
fixed at this power of the great God to whom Paul and 
Silas were singing praises. The keeper of the prison 
waked suddenly from his sleep, and seeing the doors 
open, supposed, of course, all his prisoners were gone. 
He knew he should be cruelly punished and put to death 
for letting them escape, so he seized his sword and was 
just going to kill himself when Paul called aloud to tell 
him that the prisoners were still there. The jailer could 
hardly believe it: he called for lights, and sprang in, 
and came trembling and fell down before Paul and Silas, 
and begged them to tell him what he must do to be 
saved. He saw that these men, whom they had beaten 
and putin prison, had really been sent with a message 
from the great God who could shake the earth, and he 
was ready now to listen to the message and obey the 
commands if they would only tell him what to do. 
They had the same message for every one, and they were 
very glad to repeat it. They told him to believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and he should be saved ; and not only 
he might have salvation, but all his house. The jailer 
took them into his own rooms and washed their bruised 
flesh, and they told the good news of salvation to all 
that were gathered there. The jailer and all his family 
believed, and were baptized that very night. Hedid not 
take Paul and Silas back to their dungeon, but kept 
them in his own house, and gave them food to eat, and 
they all rejoiced together, a company of Christian be- 
lievers. 

Of course everyone in the city would know of the 
earthquake, and the magistrates began to think perhaps 
they had been too hasty towards their prisoners. They 
believed in a great many gods, and they thought per- 
haps some of them were displeased, aud so had sent the 
earthquake. They sent officers to the jailer to tell him 
to let Paul and Silas go. The jailer supposed they 
would be very glad to escape, but Paul was not going 
to run away secretly and leave these four friends to 
danger and discouragement. Everyone knew they ha‘ 
been beaten and put in prison, and he meant every one 
should know they had done nothing wrong. So he said 
to the messengers : ‘‘ No, we will not go. We are Ro- 
mans, and have done nothing against the laws, but they 
have beaten us before all the people, and now they 
want to get ridof us. Let them come themselves, and 
fetch us out.” 

When the magistrates heard this they were fright- 
ened. They did not care at all for doing a cruel, un- 
just thing, when they thought it was only some poor 
despised Jews they were abusing. But it was against 
the law even to strike a Roman, and they knew if the 
Roman governor heard of it they themselves would be 
put to death. So they came and begged them not to be 
angry, and brought them out of the prison, and asked 
them very humbly to go away from the city. It seemed 


best to Paul and Silas to go away for the present. They 
went to the house of their good friend Lydia, and talked 


with all the believers, telling them not to be discour- 
aged or troubled, but trust always in the Lord, who 
would strengthen and help them. Then Paul and Silas 
went away to another city, but thev left Timothy, 
Paul’s young helper, to stay awhile, and teach them 
more about the gcod way. Afterwards, when Paul 
wrote them a letter, he said he thanked God every time 
he thought of them, and prayed for them every day 
with joy, because from the very first day they had al- 
ways becn so true and steadfast in their lives. We 


ought to give thanks also, when we remember that little | 


church at Philippi: the very first Christian church in 
Europe. And though all the people that were gathered 
into it have been dead many hundreds of years, we can 
still read in our Bibles the names of those two families 
that were among the first believers. Lydia, the mer- 
chant woman, and her household, and the keeper of the 
prison with his household. The kind-hearted Lydia, 
who already believed in God, and the cruel jailer who 
only worshiped idols, both saved in the same way—by 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ: the same grace 
which to-day can make our hearts wew. 


THE SPIRIT IN MAN. 


By CHuaries H. D.D. 


* There isa spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding.”’—Job xxxii.. 
ve will appreciate upon the instant, I] am sure, 

the closeness with which the two clauses of our 
text are related, and the fitness with which the first 
stands as introduction to the second. ‘* There is a spirit 
in man, and the in-sp/rit-ing (inspiration) ofthe Almighty 
giveth them understanding.” The two words ‘ spirit” 
and ‘inspiration’ are of course only different forms of 
the same word, and the spirit in man is that capacity in 
him which enables him to become the recipient of the 
Almighty’s inspirating. It is so much ability on man’s 
part to receive a divine inbreathing set over against the 
power there is on God’s part to communicate a divine 
inbreathing. ‘‘ There is a spirit in man, and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” 

The fact that the Seriptures, and we in imitation of 
the Scriptures, use the word spirit to designate now some 
capacity inhering in-us, and now some faculty exercised 
by God, only shows that there is between God and man 
some ground that is common to the two, a meeting place. 
The spirit in man is that special apartment of his nature 
which has been contrived and fitted for personal inter- 
course between him and Ged, as in the Jewish temple 
the Holy of Holies was chosen and arranged to be just 
such a meeting-place between Jehovah and the High 
Priest. 

The spirit in man is to the great inbreathing of God 
what the lungs are to the circumambient air. It is to 
the down-falling {light from God what the eye is to 
the splendors of the earth and the sky. It is the element 
of our being that establishes in us religious possibilities. 
It is what sets us in any kind of appreciative relation to 
God, as it is the ear only that sets us in any kind of ap- 
preciative relation to tone. The religious susceptibility 
and faculty is in this way as much a part of us as is the 
hearing ear, the seeing eye, the retluctive mind, and the 
sympathetic heart. It is no more optional with us to 
decide for ourselves whether the religious functions of 
our nature shall be exercised, and the spirit that is in us 
be inclined toward God in devout receptivity, and bowed 
before him in reverent worship, than it is optional with 
us to decide for ourselves whether we will bare our souls 
to the baptism of beautiful sights and sounds with which 
the grounds and heavens are fraught, er to the truths 
and sentiments and passions of the gencration in whose 
midst we have our habitation and our life. ‘‘ There is a 
spirit in man,” and, like every other instinct of our 
being, it stands to us authoritatively, and lays its man- 
date upon us imperiously. We are religious by nature. 

And it is justthis faculty divinely wrought upon, and 
this string divinely played upon, that really composes 
the strength and tenacity of our religious convictions. 
The deep secret of our belief in God is not that we have 
been taught to believe in him, nor that nicely assorted 
arguments have wrought upon us logicaliy, just as we 
believe in a sun shining in the sky, because we feel the 
visual organ energized by a power that is felt to be not 
of us, but to impinge upon us from without, so we be- 
lieve in God because there are ceaseless stirrings and 
whisperings wrought in the spirit-chamber of the soul 
by influences that we know are not of us. 

Perhaps if we thought more about inspiration as 
it is presented for our consideration in this thirty- 
second of Job we should be in better condition to deal 
with the problems connected with the inspired character 
of the Holy Word. The inspiration of the Almighty, 
as this text sets it before our regards, has to do, in a 
purely general way, with God’s own personal communi- 
cation of himself to us, and, at the spirit-point of our 
being, imparting unto us the energies of his own wis- 
dom, holiness, and power. It is not our concern to 
understand how this is done. It is more incumbent 
upon us that we bring ourselves to realize that it is in 


God’s order of things that it should be done, and in 
man’s disturbance of divine arrangement that it is so 
feebly and so interruptedly done. It does not lie along 
the track of Biblical teaching that we should allow to 
the prophets, Apostles, and olden saints of God any mo- 
nopoly of inspiration. There is always the possibility 
of beauty where there is an unsealed human eve; of 
music, where there is an unstopped human ear ; and of 
inspiration where there is a receptive human spirit, a spirit 
standing before God like a tlower that waits to have its 
petals written upon with a heavenly pencil of light; 
lying before God like a harp-string that waits to be 
stirred into trembling and quickened intosong. No man 
can have studied his own character attentively, or re 
garded his own achievements meditatively, without 
realizing that unless there is something entercd into him 
that is not originally of him, his most conspicuous traits 
are the langor of his moral life, and the poverty and 
insipidity of that life’s exterior fruitage. 

And so the first office-work of inspiration is to create 
in us fresh personal vigor, and new spiritual animation. 
We work at our characters as a painter works at his 
canvas, and a sculptor at his marble. It does not pay. 
It is only painted canvas and elaborated marble when it 
is done. It does not breathe. It shows no pulse-beat. 
Character cannot be constructed. It cannot be put to- 
gether. It needs first of alla principle that is animated, 
and one, therefore, that is animating. If wants an im. 


. pulse more glowing, determined and passionate than 


anything we are possessed of naturally. It is all a mis- 
take that we cannot be good and manly without being 
scrupulously and studiously good. There is too much 
mechanism about our virtue. It is rather a tine criticism 
that is passed by a modern admirer of Shakespeare, 
when he writes of him: ‘* We never see Shakespeare's 
characters hanging over their virtues, or nursing and 
cossetting them, as if they were specially tender of 
them, and fearful lest they might catch cold.” And 
the same thought works itself out in all variety of fine 
expression and deep suggestion in Pauline exhortations 
to high Christian living and doing. We need nothing 
so much as a determining life-force at the core of char- 
acter, an impulse from out the very soul of God, that 
shall hold us in its warm, steady, and irresistible erip, 
and impel us with a momentum that has the very pres 
sure of Jehovah in it. And all of this is a draft upon 
the divine inspiration. It is exactly as much inspira 
tion as the power John had to write the fourth Gospel, 
or Isaiah to compose his fifty-third chapter of his 
prophecy seven hundred vears before Calvary. If we 
have attained to a live manliness, and a heart so fed 
from out the veins of the divine life that the throbbings 
of our heart synchronize with the throbbings of God's 
heart, we are in no danger. ‘‘ All virtue to be safe must 
be enthusiastic ;” and it has been said, and well said, if 
we will understand by enthusiasm here that which the 
word itself etymologically imparts, *‘God in us” (en 
Theos). It will seem to you quite likely that this is 
substantially what the theologians call regeneration. It 
is that, precisely. The new man, the new life, is only 
another name for character wrought out at the deter- 
mining impulse of a divine inspiration. Wecan set be- 
fore us as example the fairest life ever ripened in the 
bosom of the Church, or model our demeanor even after 
the consummate pattern of Christ’s demeanor, without 
attaining at all yet to anything distinctively Christian. 
What we need first of all is not to act like Christ, but to 
have exactly the same divine spirit working at the core 
of our lives that worked at the core of his, and then 
acts will take care of themselves. A man cannot be 
manly till first he has been divine. All true manliness 
grows around a core of divineness. The inworking of 


God is the condition of all salvation and the substinece- 


of it. Inspiration is the premise out of which every 
valid inference of manhood is derivative. I wish we 
could see more among men that looked like ¢nxp/red 
character—man that looked as though in our daily do 
ing we were swept triumphantly onward by God's 
irresistibleness at work in us. How much we do that 
we should hardly do were it not for the speech of peo- 
ple. What protracted arguments we hold with our- 
selves, trying to persuade ourselves into the right and 
dissuade ourselves from the wrong. It is not easy to do 
right. It lies with the grain to do wrong. John ex- 
presses the Gospel philosophy of the whole matter, when 
he says: ‘‘ Whosoever is born of God doth not sin, for 
his seed remaineth in him, and he cannot sin because he 
is born of God ;” which is only another way of saying 
that virture is secure if it is inspired virtue. It is in- 
spired virtue St. Paul is pleading for when he says: 
‘* Walk in the spirit and ye shall not fulfill the lust of 
the flesh ;” and when he says that love, joy, peace, 
meekness, temperance, and the rest, are all of them the 
fruit of the Holy Spirit. We miss it, and incur inces- 
sant peril when we try to make the flintiness of a good 
resolve do the work of the inspiration of the Almighty. 
Virtue is safe only when it is inspired. So that the 
question each of us has to ask himself is not whether we 
are doing as well or better than someone else, but 
whether something has hold of us that is competent to 
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study our infirmities; whether we have allowed our- 
selves to be drawn in wholly beneath the sweep of the 
Almighty mind; whether we have got a virtue so 
divinely impassioned, and a character so divinely in- 
spired, moral energics so bound into the momentum of 
God’s energies, that security is lifted to a maximum, and 
difficulty minimized, till right thinking and noble do- 
ing and brave daring is, all of it, beginning to become 
with us an accomplishment and a genius. 


Another office-work of inspiration is to create in us | 
energy material and energy spiritual, and it all waits to 


fresh and vivid perceptions of the divine truth. In 
hix light we shall see light.” It is nothing short of in- 
spiration that qualifies us to apprehend the truth of 
God's word. Our prayers often imply as much. But 
in this, as in other matters, our prayers often lie ata 
higher level than our practice or our philosophy. We 
need as much inspiration to enable us to read the Bible 
as its authors needed to tit them to write it. The faculty 
that will solve a problem of geometry is not the faculty 
will solve a problem of Scripture. The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the spirit of God, neither 
ean he know them, for they are spiritually discerned.” 
When the Psalmist would behold wondrous things in 
the Seriptures he cried to God, Open thou mine 
eves.” Which leads us on to a word respecting Chris- 
tian opinion and Christian creed. No Christian creed is 
ever constructed, It may grow, but it can never be 
built. [It cannot be put together from the outside any 
more than character can. The reference here is not to 
men’s philosophy of religion, but Christian creed in its 
closest and best sense. A Christian creed is a matter of 
the individual. It is the form in which he shapes his 
own experience of the things of God and of his own soul. 
It is putting into the vernacular of hisown thought what 
God has shown to him of the divine being and ways. A 
creed in its truest sense cannot then be taught, any more 
than hotiness can be taught. I[t is a matter between 
each man and God, and has to do with what God has 
shown him of himself. In point of directness and per- 
sonalness every true creed will be like that of the man 
Whose eyes had been opened: ‘‘I can see,” inclusive 
of what he knew for himseif, exclusive of all hearsay. 
Being led about, a blind man, by those who could see, 
was no substitute for sight of his own. Every Christian 
ereed is like Peters creed; of which Christ said, 
‘Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven ;” an inspired creed. We 
might define a creed as the way in which a Christian 
states (0 others What God has first rerealed in him.” In 
this case it will be sure to bear upon ita good deal of the 
man himself, his personal idiosyncrasies, just as the 
books of the Bible tell us a great deal about the human- 
ness of the men that were inspired to write them. No 
two men will therefore have exactly the same creed, ex- 
cept as they neither of them have any creed, but borrow 
from a third who has. And accordingly, as we go on to 
know the Lord and obtain from him fuller and fuller 
revelations,the faster our creeds will change ; just as the 
more rapid our ascent up the slope of a mountain the 
more rapidly will become altered the aspects and mutual 
relations of all lying about us and below. We must 
therefore insist on a, great deal of liberty here. If a 
man has received anything from the Lord we want to 
hear it, without asking too many questions as to 
whether what he has received is the exact duplicate of 
what you and I have received ; in fact, the more his rev- 
elation differs from ours, if so be it be a revelation, 
the more valuable does he become to us as a prophet of 
God. We want then to seea goodly number of young 
men coming into our churches and pulpits who are in 
telephonic connection with God, and who suceeded in 
geiting through college and seminary without parting 
with their mental and personal idiosyncrasies. When 
the sun is shining-on the falling rain the air is full of 
rainbow, and no two cyes see the same. This is what 
will give us a progressive theology. Theology is not 
dead. Its possibilities of life and growth remain as 
long as men continue vetting deeper and deeper into 
the things of God. Every new and deeper glimpse we 
gain of the hidden things renders obsolete our past 
glimpses. Then too, forgétting the things which are 
behind we want to reach forward unto the things that 
are before. There is probably not one article in your 
creed or in mine that we shall read a thousand years 
hence exactly as we do now. And it is a thing so 
funny as to make the angels laugh, were it not also 
so sud as to make them weep—the easy fiippancy 
with which men still in the prime of God’s wisdom 
pronounce themselves in theological finalities ; set up a 
little Sinai for the arbitrament of doctrine ¢a perpetvo ; 
and incapable, as all men of course are, of letting 
their thoughts broaden out to the scope of God’s truth, 
venture, with conspicuous immodesty, to constrain 
God’s truth within the limitations of their thought. 
But the end of theology is not reached. She is not 
dead. Obituary is not in order. Christian thinking 
will continue growing better, deeper, truer, so long as 
Christians, along the luminous path of God's self-rev- 
ejation to them, continue’ getting into the deeper 
yhings of God, and the closer intimacies of God. 


‘‘There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding.”’ 

But only once more : The inspirations of the Almighty 
are suited to become to us qualification for all kinds of 
holy doing. We make toilsome work of being good 
because we do not let the inspirations of God work in us, 
and we make irksome work of doing good because we 
do not let the inspirations of God work through us. 
Then, too, we are strangers to our privileges and traitors 
to our prerogatives. The world is full of divine energy, 


be used to our human empowerment. And our invent. 
ors and mechanics and manufacturers are incompara- 
bly more prompt in availing themselves of the physical 
energies of God than we are in adopting into our spirit- 
ual work his spiritual energies. They, the mechanicians, 
the world over are harnessing the cosmic forces of the 
world into our busy world’s work : water is carrying our 
mills, wind is transporting our merchandise, steam is 
drawing our trains, electricity is running on our errands. 
The industries of the world are all of them leaning back 
upon the willing might of God. Ninety-nine per cent. 
of all the fruits of human industry, so-called, are nothing 
other than the physical energies of God, abroad in the 
sky and the earth, utilized to the production of staple 
commodities; and | wonder if there is not divine spirit- 
ual power that is waiting to energize itself, but that is 
kept out of the service by men’s unfaith in its utility, 
and men, workers in the cause of Clirist, wearing them- 
selves out, shortening their lives, and exhausting their 
powers, because from egotism or unbelief they will oper- 
ate the machinery of the church by theie own sheer 
strength, when they might belt the ponderous mechan- 
ism of the church to the enginery of the sky, and pro- 
long their own powers and augment their own servicea- 
bleness, by letting spiritual agencies, like industrial ones, 
be bound back to the dynamics of heaven and worked 
by the inspiraiions of the Almighty. Great vigor is 
shown in maintaining with scrupulous conservatism the 
original polity of the church in its externalities, methods 
of administration, modes of operation. But it is infi- 
nitely less the outward administration of method that 
necds conserving among us than the inward administra- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. That was the special and dis- 
tinguishing glory of the Apostolic church, and just in 
this is our distinguishing point of poverty ; church ma- 
chinery enough, culture enough in the pulpit, elegance 
enough in our churches, style enough in our service and 
our ritual, but a dearth of Holy Ghost, too much man- 
power, too little of the inspirations of the Almightv. 

We, as officers and members of churches, pastors, dea- 
cons and people, must undertand and appreciate that it 
is infinitely less our own personal endeavors that signify 
than it is the opportunity which our personal endeavors 
allow to the spirit of God to move forth and work in his 
own divine way and achieve his own divine results. 
And when we are ready just to have God use us, he will 
mike us just as magnificently effective as we are beaute- 
ously humble. ‘‘It is not ye that speak, but the spirit 
of your Father which speaketh in you.” “Twill give youa 
mouth and wisdom which all your adversaries shall not 
be able to gainsay nor resist.””. We cannot read Scripture 
appreciatively without realizing that it is divine power 
seizing and using consecrated human weakness that has 
worked the magnilicent results of the old time, and that 
it is the same power working through the same sort of 
instruments that alone will suffice to repeat old results in 
the newtime. We need inspiration, and inspiration with 
the same tension of divineness in it that qualified Moses 
to give the Dees! sue on Sinai, or Christ to proclaim the 
new law on the Mountain of the Beatitudes. The de 
mand is not for new Scripture, nor for men that can write 
it, but for men that are under the control of the same in- 
spiring power that at one time moved men to write, and 
that would moveand amply fit men to write more Script- 
ure now, if more Scripture were the thing needed. 
‘There are diversities of gifts but the same spirit. 
There are differences of administration but the same 
Lord ; and there are diversities of operations but it is.the 
sume God which worketh all in all.” So that we are 
driven back to the declaration of our text that our one 
common and comprehensive need is of the inspiration 
of the Almighty, the direct breathing into us of the 
breath of God with all the wisdom, holiness and power 
which such a divine afflatus involves, that whether we 
speak, be it by word or act, We may speak as the oracles 
of God, and whether we minister we may do it as of the 
ability which God giveth ; that God in all things may be 
slorified through Jesus Christ, to whom be praise and 
dominion forever aod ever, Amen. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for there columns. | 

—At the annual mecting of the Connecticut Valley Con- 
gregational Club, held last week at Springfield, Mass., about 
one hundred members were present. The discussion of the 
evening Was upon the relation of the church to the children, 
and it proved to be one of the most interesting and profit- 
able discussions which the club has ever held ; it was opened 
by the Rev. 8. Hawkes, of South Hadley Falls, Mass. He be- 


lieves in the Sabbath-school, and would give up preaching, 
if that were necessary, to support it. He thinks that the 
pastor in the Sunday-school is doing his most valuable 
work ; he believes that catechetical instruction is necessary. 
The Rey. D. A. Reed, pastor of Hope Church, Springfield, 
followed Mr. Hawkes: he emphasized the importance of 
infant baptism, and said that the church should do more to 
bind the children to it; he recommended classes of children 
to meet for the study of the catechism, and for Bible read- 
ing. If children were converted at an early age it was the 
church’s duty to receive them as members; Hope Church 
has a special form prepared for the reception of children, 
and they do not become full members until they take for 
themselves the usual creed and covenant ; they are expected 
to enter full membership at about fifteen years of age by 
assenting to the usual articles of faith and the covenant in 
the presence of the church. The requirements for the ad- 

mission of children are that the parents, teachers, und stand 

ing committee shall be satisfied that the children are honestly 
and earnestly trying to follow Christ. The form used con- 
sists of a few simple questions relating to the children’s 
experience and a simple form of covenant of the church, 

—The anuual inceting of the Dwieht Street Church of 
New Haven, Conn., shows a membership the same as lust 
year. 

—The Washington Street Congregational Church at 
Quincy Point, Mass., was dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies last week. 

—The Maine State Temperance Alliance held its first an- 
nual meeting in Gardiner on the 30th January. Governor 
Robie, Drs. Daniel Dorchester and Knowles, of Messachus- 
elts, and many others addressed the meetings, which were 
largely attended. Temperance literature has been exten 
sively circulated during the year. 

—The Seeond Universalist Society in St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has paid up a church debt of $2,500. 

—The Massachusetts friends of prohibition, especially 
those who favor constitutional prohibition, under the lead 
of Dr. Dorchester held a State Delegate Convention in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, on Tuesday of this week. 

—At a crowded meeting in the Methodist church in Pitts- 
field, Mass., the Rev. Mr. Graham, the English Episcopal 
temperance advocate, maintained that the ground of total 
prohibition cannot be taken in this country at present. Re 
ferring to President Seelye’s address delivered in ihe same 
place, he said the conclusions were correct from the prem- 
ises, but claimed that the premises of the President are not 
correct. Mr. Graham advocates high license. 

—Governor Robinson gave an excellent address on the 
training of the young, at the recent anniversary of the War. 
ren Street Chapel, Boston. 

~The following clergymen have accepted the appoint- 
ment of examiners in Andover Theological Seminary for the 
current year: the Rev. Thomas L. Shipman, Jewett City, 
Conn.; the Rev. A. 8. Twombly, Charlestown, Mass.; the 
Rev. Evarts Scudder, Great Barrington, Mass.; the Rev. 
F. F. Emerson, Newport, R. IL.; Professor G. Campbell, 
Hanover, N. H.; the Rev. James G. Johnson, Rutland, Vt.; 
the Rev. W. H. Fenn, Portland, Me. 


—The Boston Catholic Union gave Archbishop Williams, 
who has just returned from Rome, a reception on Wednes- 
day evening of last ‘week. In his remarks the Archbishop 
said: ‘* Aggressive Catholics are not wanted: We should 
all strive to be good, practical Catholics ; men who shall be 
good citizens in every walk of life, so that their fellows can 
say of them, not in spite of ‘their religion, but because of 
their religion, are they good and true men.”’ 

—At the annual meeting of the Boston Congregational] 
Club, in Horticultural Hall, January 28, Mr. Arthur W. 
Tufts was elected president. Dr. Alexander McKenzie 
spoke in a very entertaining way of his observations in 
Europe and Palestine. He observed that Christ is seen 
more in Boston to-day than in all the Holy Land. Colonel 
George W. Williams, a guest of the club, spoke of the needs 
of the colored people in the South. 


—The Essex Congregational Club held its annual meeting 
in the South Chapel, Salem, January 28, and the Kev. E. 8. 
Atwood was chosen president. The Rey. J. Linton Bell, of 
England, read a paper on English Nonconformity, claiming 
that the seeds of Noncomformity were sown in the time of 
Wyckliffe, and it is a mighty spiritual force in the home of 
its birth to-day. 

—The Rev. Edward A. Lawrence was installed as pastor 
of the Plymouth (Congregational) Church of Syracuse, N.Y., 
January 20. Special interest was lent to the occasion by 
the presence of the retiring pastor, Dr. A. F. Beard, who 
gave the charge to the people. The Council included alj 
the leading Congregational Churches of Central New York, 
with Dr. Smart, of Albany, and the Rev. Mr. Virgin and the 
Rey. Lyman Abbott of New York City. The latter preached 
thesermon. Mr. Lawrence read a very brief statement of 
his faith, declaring his belief in the Bible as the record of a 
progressive revelatien pertaining to God’s kingdom, and 
constituting the standard of Christian faith and life: in 
Jesus Christ as God made manifest in the flesh, through 
whom the way is opened for God to forgive sin and for man 
to repent of it; in eternal life for those who accept, and 
eternal death for those who reject Jesus Christ : in the pres- 
ence and power of the Holy Spirit and the last judgment, at 
which shall be decided the destinies of every soul for life or 
for death. In the examination of the candidate, in answer 
to a question respecting the effects of the Gospel upon the 
outlying pagan nations, Mr. Lawrence read a brief paper 
on probation, from which we make the following extract, 
which indicates his general spirit and position : 

“* The Christian consciousness of the church seems to be 
adjusting itself between two different truths, unreconciled 
but not irreconcilable. One of these is the Urgency of the 
Gospel, by which the necessity of an instant decision, and 
the danger of delay, are — upon all whohearit. The 
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other is the Universality of the Gospel, according to which 
Christ comes as the Saviour of the world, and the Gospel is 
destined to be offered to the world. 

‘Tt is not long since the Christian consciousness of the 
church was occupied in adjusting itself to two other truths 
which are hard to reconcile to the free will of man and the 
supreme predestinating will of God. The former of these 
was a matter of immediate, practical importance, the latter 
was essential to a correct idea of the sovereignty of God. 
The adjustment has been reached not by ignoring or weaken- 
ing either truth, but by firmly holding each in its own 
sphere, and seeking their reconciliation in the life rather 
than in the mind. Dangerous as is either when held alone, 
if held together they correct and complement each other. 
It is something the same with these truths of the Urgency 
and the Universality of the Gospel. The former is a press- 
ing, practical truth, the latter is essential to a correct under- 
standing of God’s character and the gospel’s mission. The 
former is insisted upon throughout the Bible. The latter is 
implied in its whole drift and spirit. Christ is presented as 
the Saviour of the world, the cosmic Saviour, the only and, 
inspirit, the universal Saviour. [ regard his work therefore 
and the gospel’s mission as co-extensive with God’s system 
of human probation. Not that all men, necessarily, are 
put on probation, as for instance, infants and idiots, but 


that every human probation culminates as a gospel-proba-’ 


tion here or elsewhere, so that none shall be finally rejected by 
Christ until they have had the opportunity to accept him, 
as, on the other hand, none who have ever once fairly and 
fully rejected him can ever be accepted by him.” 

The examination was unanimously voted satisfactory, 
there being neither a critical nor a dissenting voice in the 
council. 

—Ataspecial meeting of the Brooklyn Presbytery, held 
last week, the Rev. Arthur Crosby’s application for dismis- 
sion from the Brooklyn Presbytery to the Presbytery of San 
Francisco was granted. The Rev. James W. Hagerman was 
received into the Brooklyn Presbytery from the Presbytery 
of Winnebago; arrangements were made for Mr. Hager- 
man’s installationin the Franklin Avenue Church of Brook- 
lyn, on February 6. The next business was the considera- 
tion of the General Assembly’s overture on representation. 
The present basis of representation is one minister and one 
elder to each Presbytery of twenty-four members, and one 
minister and one elder to any fraction over that number ; 
the proposed change limits the fraction to twelve or more, so 
that‘a Presbytery of thirtv-six would be entitled to four rep- 
resentatives, while a Presbytery of thirty-five will liave only 
two. The Rey. Dr. Taylor moved that the matter be taken 
up at the spring meeting ; this was adopted unanimously. 

—-The Evangelical Alliance held its annual meeting Mon- 
day, January 28, in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
building in this city. The Hon. John Jay was re-elected 
President and Dr. Schaff Corresponding Secretary for the 
Foreign Department. Dr. Prime, for seventeen years Corre- 
sponding Secretary for the Home Department, declined on 
account of ill health a re-election to the office. The Rev. 
Norman Fox was made General Secretary. The report of 
the past year spoke of the great meeting of the Alliance in 
the Academy of Music on the Luther Centennial, and also 
of the Protest of the Alliance which did so much to defeat 
the bill which the Romanists were trying to push through the 
New York Legislature, to establish Roman Catholic worship 
in public institutions. Steps were taken toward secur- 
ing a suitable delegation to represent this country in the 
general conference to be held in Stockholm the coming sum- 
mer. The meetings of the Executive Committee will here- 
after be held monthly, and it is proposed to extend the work 
of the Alliance. 

—The Congregational Club of New York and vicinity held 
their annual meeting at Clark’s in West Twenty-third Street, 
January 28. The reports of the various committees showed 
the club to be in a prosperous condition, with a surplus in 
its treasury of $490.72. It has elected thirty-two new mem- 
bers during the year, numbers now one hundred and forty- 
four members, and has had an average attendance of one 
hundred and sixteen members and guests at its meetings. 
The officers of last year were generally re-elected, with Mr. 


Roswell Smith as the president. The Outlook Cominittee—to- 


whom had been referred a proposition for raising $50,000 for 
Congregational Church extension in New York City and Vicin- 
ity-—presented a report recommending the reference of this 
subject to the Home Missionary Society and Congregationay 
Union. The report was laid over for discussion at the next 
meeting. Two deaths have taken place during the year— 
R. Heber Dunham, and the Rev. Edwin Johnson. Resoiu- 
tions of respect to the memory of the latter, who has died 
since the last meeting of the club, were passed. The sub- 
ject of the evening’s discussion was Mormonism, opened by 
a very interesting address by Miss Sybil Carter. 

—The thirty-first anniversary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of New York City was held on the evening 
of January 28. The receipts of the year have been over 
$31,000, and the expenditures leave a balance of but 330.12 
in the treasury. The attendance at the rooms shows a large 
increase over former years. The total membership is 3,356, 
and of this number over 1,500 were added during the year : 
698 situations were filled. The principal address of the 
evening was delivered by Judge Davis, of thc Supreme 
Court. In his address Judge Davis referred to the loss which 
the Association had met during the past year, in common 
with the city, from the deaths of William FE. Dodge, Peter 
Cooper, and Edwin D. Morgan. In speaking of Mr. Dodge 
Judge Davis said: ‘*‘ He died at a ripe old age; not halting 
on the threshold of disease, but stepping with one stride 
across it into a congregation of just men made perfect.?’ 
He referred to the example which the life of Peter Cooper 
was to the young men of New York City, and advised all to 
aim to leave such a record as was left by these men. He re- 
ferred to the evil influence produced by alcohol, and warned 
young men of the effects produced by its use ; he referred to 


their political responsibilities to prevent this great evil ob- 
taining a wider and a more tenacious hold on our city life. 
Judge Davis was followed by Dr. John Hall, of New York. 
The work of the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
largely increased in all its branches, but only those familiar 
with the inside workings can estimate the powerful personal 
influence exerted on our city life by this Christian Associa- 
tion. 

—The meeting under the auspices of the Church Temper- 
ante Society in support of the Roosevelt bigh license bill, 
now before the legislature, held at the Long Island Histori- 
cal Rooms in Brooklyn, N. Y., January 2S. was well attend 
ed. The meeting was addressed by Robert Graham, who is 
making a tour of this country under the auspices of the 
English Temperance Society. He referred to the investiga- 
tion which was made into the liquor traffic of the city of 
New York a vearsince, and tothe startling facts which were 
then gleaned. He stated that it was the determination of 
the Society to tind out public opinion on the liquor question, 
and to obtain that opinion a circular letter Was sent through- 
out the State of New York in which such questions were 
usked as, Are the number of liquor saloons in your locality 
in advance of the requirements of the population’? Is ita 
reasonable thing to raise the license for beer saloons to $250, 
and for liquors to $500? If such a bill is passed is there 
any practical difficulty to its being made operative in your 
neighborhood % The answers to these questions were such 
that it was decided to draft a bill embodying these features 
and lay it before the Assembly at Albany during its present 
session. Meetings have been held to obtain a correct view 
of public opinion in a dozen or fifteen cities in the State of 
New York. The Society hope to be able to appoint local 
committees of twelve or fifteen gentlemen of prominence in 
each city who would undertake the task of urging the pas 
sage of sucha bill. The resolutions presented to the atten- 
tion of the audience pledged them to support the Roose- 
velt High License bill now before the Assembly at Albany, 
that Mr. Roosevelt be requested to extend the scope of his 
bill to cover the entire State of New York, and that a clause 
be inserted in itto prevent the fraudulent sale of spirituous 
liquors under a beer license. Mr. Beecher made a stirring 
address and was followed by General Woodford. A map 
was on the platform showing the number of licensed saloons 
in the city of Brooklyn; in the Twenty-first ward there are 
one hundred and twenty-five liquor saloons and two public 
schools, in the Sixteenth ward there are three hundred and 
thirteen saloons and one public school. The resolutions 
presented by Mr. Graham were adopted, and a committee of 
four gentlemen was chosen to go to Albany to urge the 
passuge of the billas amended by the Church Temperance 
Society. 

—A Conference of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of the Colleges and Seminaries of New Jersey was held at 
New Brunswick, N. J., January 27. Seventy delegates were 
present. 

—The vestry of St. John’s Episcopal Church of Philadel- 
phia are contemplating the erection of a new church build- 
ing 

—The dispute in the Church of the Evangelists, at Phila- 
delphia, has been brought before the Supreme Court ; this is 
an appeal from the decision of the Court of Common Pleas, 
brought by the High Church party, who contend that the 
court erred when it decided that the rector had no right to 
vote, and gave title to ten vestrymen when twelve was re- 
quired by the church charter. 

—A church, to be known as the Second Universalist Church, 
has been organized at Horton, Mich. 

—The United Brethren have purchased ground and are 
about to erect a new church at Petoskey, Mich. 

—The corner-stone of the new dormitory building of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the Northwest, at 
Chicago, Ill., was laid January 20. The building, which 
will be compieted next September, will be a four story brick 
with white stone trimmings, and when complete will cost 
360,000. ‘The building will be known as McCormick Hall. 

—Thirty-four members were received in the Fulton Street 
Methodist Church of Chicago, Ul., January 27. 

—The dedication of the Second Baptist Church of Chi- 
cago, Lil., took place last week. 

—The Rev. 8. J. MePherson, pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago, Ill., has begun a series of ser- 
mous on ** Practical Questions’? and the Rev. Jenkins L. 
Jones, pastor of All Saints’ Unitarian Church, is delivering 
a series of sermons on ‘ Salvation.” 

—A special service in the Gaelic tongue was conducted at 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Chicago, on the 
afternoon of January 27. 

—The corner-stone of the new house of worship, to be 
known as the Clinton Avenue Baptist Church of Detroit, 
Mich., was laid last week. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal Church will be dedicated at 
Bishopville, Del., on February 10. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Blair, Neb., will be 
dedicated at an early date. This church is said to be the 
finest church building north of the Platt River, outside of 
Omaha. 

—The Rev. Emory J. Haynes, pastor of the Washington 
Avenue Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., as was noticed 
in The Christian Union of last week, offered his resignation 
tothe church. At a meeting heid on Tuesday evening of 
last week, by a vote of 118 against accepting the pastor’s 
resignation, and 113 in favor of accepting the pastor's resig- 
nation, that question was decided for the present. 

—There bas been a rumor for some time past as to the 
union of two of the Congregational churches of New Haven, 
Conn. ; this rumor has at last been verified by the union of 
the Third Church, the Rev. Dr. Dennen, pastor, and the 
North Church, the Rev. Dr. Hawkes, pastor. The terms of 
the union are :—That all officers of each church and socicty 
shall resign, their resignation to take effect about April 1, 
and their places to be filled after the union is effected. The 


debt of the Third Church to be paid by the united societies, 
the property of the Third Church to be used for the pay 
ment of the debt, the surplus, after setting aside a sum for 
certain specified purposes, to be kept as a permanent fund 
for the support of public worship. The union is to be 
known under the name of the United Church. 
are to resign, and a new pastor selected: each resigning 
pastor will receive as a token of esteem 34,000 in excess of 
his salary. 

—Peace has not yet unfurled ber banners over the Madi 
son Avenue Congregational Church. Notices were sent to 
every member of the church calling a meeting for Thursday 
evening, January 31, for the purpose of electing «a superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, a clerk of the ehureh. and the 
transaction of such other business as might come before the 
meeting. These notices were signed by the deacons. When 
the time of the meeting arrived the lecture-rooni was crowd 
ed: the strife between the two parties was very bitter, and 
the mecting finally broke up in confusion, the elections by a 
majority being denounced by the minority as wholly illegal. 

—Calvary Baptise Church of New York, the Rev. Dr. Mae- 
arthur, pastor, was dedicated February 3. 

—Trinity Church at Hamilton, Bermuda, was destroved by 
fire January 31. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


30th pastors 


—Marcus 8. Angell. of New Baltimore. Mich., has accepted a 
call to the church at Newaggo, Mich. 

—Edward D. Kelsey, pastor of the church at Almont. Mieh.. 
has reconsidered his resignation. at the earnest solicitation of his 
people, and decided to remain. 

—John V. Hiekmott, pastor of the church at North 
Mich... has accepted a call to St. Joseph, Mich. 


\danis. 


Ira B. Jones, of Lowell, Mich., has aceepted a to 


church at Robinson, Mich. 

—Erastus Blakeslee. pastor of the ehurch at Greenfield. Mass 
has received a call to the Second Church at New Haven, Conn. 
—Francis k. M Bacheler, pastor of the ehurch at Woodstock 

Conn., has resigned, the resignation to take effect Marel 1. 
Henry William Hunt, of the Senior Class at Yale Seminary, 
has received a call to church at Orange, Conn. 
— Archibald L. Love has received a call tothe at Prince 
ton. Miss. 
George S. Thrall, of Bridgeport, Coun... bas received a call to 
the chureh at New Milford, Conn. 
~Charles S. Murkland, of Andover Theological Seminary, has 
received a call to the church at Chicopee, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
J. Emory Fisher. pastor of the church at Quiney, Wich, has 
received a call to the church at Columbus Grove. Ohio. 

—Thomas Parry was installed pastor of the Jefferson Park 
Church at Chicago, January 30. 

—Villeroy D. Reed, pastor of the First Church at Camden, N 
J.. has offered his resignation. Every effort is being made to in 
duce him to reconsider it. 

Peter Stryker was installed pastor of the Andrew Churel at 
Minneapolis, Minn., last week 

Henry F. Mason, of Germantown. Pa.. has received a call to 
the church at Bedford, Pa. 

—Arthur Mitchell, pastor of the First Church at Cleveland, © 
has received a ecail to act as secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions at New York. 

~ Edward P. Shields, pastorof the Cape Island Church at Cape 
May, N. J. has received a call to the church at Bedford. Pa. 

—Alfred Moment has resigned the pastorate of the Spring 
Street church at New York, to take charge of the church at sev- 
enty-sixth street, recently organized. 

BAPTIST. 

~A. Snider, pastor of the church at Hastirigs, Mich.. has re 
signed. 

—D. Gostelow, of Hesperia, Mich... has accepted a call to the 
church at New Sarum, Ontario. 

—L. L. Gage, pastor of the church at Ovid. Mich... has re- 
signed. 

C.W. Carr of Danielsonville, Conn., has accepted a call to 
the Hyde Park Chureh at Chicago, Ht. 
W. H. Clarke, pastor of the church at South Norridge wock. 
Me., has accepted a call to the church at Needham, Mass. 
Ernest L. Scott, of Holliston. Mass.. has received a- call te 
the church at Chester, Vt. 
EPISCOPAL. 


—-William P. Orrick, rector ‘of Christ Cathedral at Reading. 
Pa., has received a call to a professorship in the Church Divinity 
School at Philadelphia. Pa. ; 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J. L. Seoboria has accepted a call to the Universalist Chureh 
at New Gloucester, Mass. 

-L. L. Green was installed pastor of the Universalist Chureh 
at Bath, Me., lust week. 

G. H. Johnson has taken charge of St. John’s Mission (Re. 

formed) at West Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Gideon Parker, of the Free Baptist Church at Lewiston, Ve., 
died last week, aged 82 years. 

—L. M. Atkinson, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church af 
Mantua, N. J., has resigned. 

William G. FE. See, of Brooklyn, N. Y., will be installed pastor 
of the Reformed Church at Bloomfield. N. February 2% 

—John Dubois, pastor of the Methodist church in the suburbs 
of Mobile, Ala., died last week, aged 85 years. 

—J. P. Gibson has begun his pastorate with the United Presby 
terian Chureh at Bad Axe, Mich. 

—T. D. Tedrow has received a call to the Lutheran Church at 
Constantine, Mich. 

—James Gorton, pastor of che Universalist Church at Charlotte 
Mich, has resigned. | 

—F. Winter, pastor of the church at Pella, Lowa, has receive 
a call to the Second Reformed Church at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Alphonso M. Weeks, pastor of the Unitarian Church at Den’ 

ver, Col., died last week. aged thirty-three years. 

—-Erastus Benton, a retired Methodist Episcopal minister, died 
at Stafford Springs, Conn., January 30. He was ordained in 1833. 

—~Thomas W. Simpers, of the Chestnut Street Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Philadelphia, Pa., died January 31, aged seventy 
years. 

—Charles Fowler, pastor of the Unitarian Church at Danvers, 
Mass., will take charge of the church at Grafton. in connection 
with his charge at Danvers. 
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ScieNCE AND Orr. 


THE FUTURE OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


To the thoughtful musician there are few questions 
of deeper interest or capable of wider speculation than 
that of the future of our modern piano-forte ; and that it 
has a future before it of such greatness, perhaps, as we 
can scarcely conceive, is matter of very little doubt when 
we consider the evolution of the piano-forte of our day 
from the elementary and primitive forms of the spinet, 
the virginal. the harpsichord, and the clavichord. It is 
no great exaggeration to fancy that the wonder and joy 
of old Sebastian Bach over a modern Steinway grand, 
if he were suddenly brought to life to-day, would be no 
whit less great and tumultuous than would those of 
Liszt if, one or two hundred years hence, he should be 
placed before the instrument corresponding to our mod- 
ern piano-forte. Indeed, the famous Abbé pictured such 
an instrument roughly as far back as 1837, when, in a 
letter in the ‘‘ Gazette Musicale,” he said : 

“Its powers of appropriation are enlarged from day to day by 
the progress already made. and by the persevering labors of the 
pianist. We make broken chords like the harp, long-drawn 
tones like the wind-instruments, sfaccafi, and a thousand kinds 
of passages which formerly it only appeared possible to bring 
forth from this or that instrument. Through probable improve- 
ments in the construction of the piano we shall of course some 
time obtain that multiplicity of sounds which are wanting till 
now. The pianos with bass pedal, the poly-plectrum, the spinet, 
and other imperfect attempts are a proof of the generally felt 
necessity for its extension. The keyboard of an organ, with its 
capabilities of expression, will show the natural way to the in- 
vention of pianos with two or three keyboards, and so complete 
the peaceful victory. 

From this it appears that Liszt’s idea is to assume the 
principle of the organ as the basis of development—that 
is, to secure for the pianoforte the power of sustaining 
tones, and the power to increase a tone when it has once 
been struck. That these two features, which are now 
the defects of the pianoforte, will, in time, be added to 
its resources, there is very little reason to doubt. Indeed, 
an arrangement to secure a tone-sustaining power has 
long been made a study, and is now, we believe, an 
accomplished fact, a description of such an invention 
by a German having been given within a year in the 
Boston ‘‘ Musical Herald.” 

This interesting question has been very pleasantly 
touched upon in a recent ‘‘ History of Pianoforte 
Music,” by Mr. J. C. Filmore, who, conjecturing as to 
the character of the instrument that shall succeed the 
pianoforte, says: ‘‘It is not at all improbable that 
Helmholtz’s well-known experiments on overtones by 
means of a series of tuning-forks reinforced by reson- 
ators and kept in vibration by means of electricity, may 
point the way to the final solution.” Perhaps the coming 
instrument may employ tuning-forks instead of strings, 
and may even give the player command at will of all the 
varieties of tone color producible by the orchestra. 
Who knows? At any rate, it seems plain that in this 
direction we are to look for the next great revolution in 
pianoforte music. 

When the new instrument has-been invented and per- 
fected ; when players and composers have become thor- 
oughly familiar with its peculiarities ; when some great 
creative genius of the first rank has devoted his powers 
to the production of genius calculated for the new ef- 
fects, then the music of Beethoven and Chopin and 
Schumann will be to the music of that day what Bach’s 
music is to our own time. We shall have learned ed- 
itors ‘‘translating”’ the sonata appassionata and the 
etudes symphoniques ‘‘from the language of the piano- 
forte into that of its modern successor,” as Von Bulow 
has done with the Bach Chromatic Fantasia and other 
harpsichord music. But this is speculation, not history, 
and perhaps even wild speculation. What our suc- 
cessors will see it will be idle further to conjecture. 


A FAMOUS ARTISTIC HOME. 


Through the medium of various illustrated magazine 
articles the reading public have been enabied to become 
acquainted with the interior of the most beautiful of the 
many celebrated houses in London, built and occupied 
by the foremost artists of Great Britain. More favored 
individuals who have gone abroad and who have been 
armed with the passport of social, literary or artistic emi- 
nence, have gained easy entrance to these houses, and it 
is safe to say that in none have they been met with a 
warmer welcome or been more impressed with the spirit 
of art and its embodiment, than in the beautiful house 
of Mr. Alma-Tadema. To both of these classes of 
visitors then, those who have seen it in imagination 
only and those who have actually stepped across its 
threshold, it will be a matter of regret that so beautiful a 
house has been doomed to disoccupation. It appears 
that the great painter of Greek and Roman life has for 
long been striving to gain property near his house to 
erect a new and more spacious studio. He has not been 
successful, and now we are told that he has decided 
to vacate the present dwelling and occupy new quarters 
elsewhere. 

This would seem an easy matter if one did not know 


how much of the beauty of Townsend House, as it is 
called, is comprised in features that are absolutely 
immovable and incapable of re-creation. Not the 
decorations*alone, for these, although now a part of the 
walls themselves, could be reproduced, and will, for the 
greater part, be seen in the new house, but chiefly ‘‘ the 
age, the memories, and the associations of the rooms he 
is toabandon.” One who has been a resident of London 
for many years, and knows right well the house, its host, 
and its traditions, has said recently of it : 


‘‘The Monday afternoons and Tuesday evenings on which for 
sO many years so many nice people have been in the habit of 
meeting, may continue under another roof, but a certain perfume 
of that delightful hospitality will linger in Townsend House long 
after its present owners have departed from it. There, too, 
are the walls which M. Tadema has twice adorned, either with 
his own hands or from his own designs. When the first had been 
destroyed by the great Regent's Park Explosion, the sum paid 
him by the canal company which was responsible for the damage 
amounted, if I recollect rightly, to $35,000. There is not a room, 
not a corner, not a panel, which does not at this moment bear in 
one way or another the impress of M. Tadema’s astonishing 
genius for purely decorative art—a genius distinct from the other 
and higher genius which has to do with a hig.er art. It will not 
all go at once—many months must elapse before the new resi- 
dence can be ready, but the fate of this admirable home of one 
of the most admirable artists of this generation is none the less 
irrevocably determined.” 


Books AND Qutuors. 
READING FOR HEALTH. 


By A READER FOR HEALTH. 


It is one of the most pointed illustrations of the one- 
sidedness of our modern Educational systems—to impress 
which one-sidedness on the minds of American fathers 
and mothers, young men and women, boys and girls, I 
believe this issue of The ‘‘ Christain Union ” is devoted— 
that the literature of and about physical Education is 
scanty and defective. There are plenty of moraland men- 
tal philosophies, plenty of volunimous systems for teach- 
ing the child, and even the man, to think according to 
precepts of the reason, and to act in harmony with 
moral principles. There are catechisms and men- 
tal arithmetics; but very little to interest vither 
parent or child in the active practical work of physical 
training and exercise in its best and noblest sense. There 
is, of course, a medical, hygienic, physiological litera- 
ture ascomplete and full as that of any branch of science 
or thought. Thisis not, however, just to the point. What 
the readers of this number of The Christian Union want 
are practical guides for the amateur healht-seeker, so to 
speak. The artist devotes his whole time and thought, 
in fitting for his work, to the theoretical principles of his 
art as well as co-related topics ; he makes a thorough 
study of the theory of color, or the mathematics of dis- 
tance and perspective, perhaps—thus making himself a 
master. The amateur, however, can only take time to 
seize some skeleton principles and then wants instruction 
and leadership in practical details. So with the art of 
body-culture ; the physician is the master, understanding 
the science of health, the structure of the body, and its 
functions and laws thoroughly. Every man, woman and 
child should be the health amateur, knowing cnough 
theory to make the practice complete and useful. For 
the first we have the best literature and the finest schools ; 
the second must make the best use of a very little 
material by applying much enthusiasm. 

The first, and essential thing, as Dr. Sargent says, is 
that the parents should become enthused and earnest in 
appreciation of the necessity of physical training for 
themselves and their children. 7 

I believe that Archibald MacLaren, of the Oxford 
(Eng.) University Gymnasium, was one of the first of 
modern educators to investigate and demonstrate the 
solemn need in this direction. In 1869 Macmillan & 
Company published his “‘ Physical Education,” being a 
practical essay on the modern need of systematic phys- 
ical exercise for health, which shows in a most interest- 
ing way the history, rise and fall of this now neglected 
branch of education. It also contains tables and sta- 
tistics, the results of his careful experience, and tabulated 
and graded exercises for the home body-trainer. I recom- 
mend this to intelligent parents who really desire to 
make a study of the subject. The book can be ob- 
tained at any book-seller’s for about one dollar. A 
later book is William Blaikie’s well-known ‘‘ How to 
get Strong.” This is, modeled somewhat after 
MacLaren’s book, but is more American and more 
popular. I should call it an essential hand-book for 
parents who want to take hold of this important 
phase of parental duty. Through them and with 
their comradeship it should be given to the children. 
It is not too much to say that every young man 
should keep it alongside of his Testament. It is published 
by the Harpers. When the parents are thoroughly inter- 
ested, the next thing is to interest the children. For 
this I know of nothing that could be better than a series 
of papers contributed by Dr. Sargent last year to. ‘‘Wide 
Awake.” They were published, with helpfwl illustrations, 
in the ‘‘Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading Course,” 
and can be found with a good deal of other valuable 


matter in the ‘‘ Chautauqua Annual ” for 1883, published 
by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, price one dollar. There 
are now being issued monthly in the same magazine 
twelve papers, *‘ Health and Strength for Girls,” by Dr. 
Mary J. Safford of "the Boston University, and Mary E. 
Allen, directress of the Boston Ladies’ and Children’s 
Gymnasium, which are valuable in this line. Mr. 
Blaikie has recently published through Harper & Broth- 
ers, aS a companion or sequel to his ‘‘ How to get 
Strong,” alittle book with the title of ‘‘Sound Bodies 
for our Boys and Girls.” It is intended as a man- 
ual for the use of schools and homes in giving 
children an intelligent interest in this work. It is divided 
into lessons, with a series of questions on each lesson, 
and is a good text-book for its purpose. In this general 
connection should be mentioned the ‘‘ Manual of Phys- 
ical Exercises.”” by William Wood, director of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association gymnasium of New York, 
published by the Harpers. It is instructive and com- 
plete, and ought to be in the small library of the health 
reader. When the general interest and thought has been 
turned to this important subject by some of the fore- 
going reading, the inclination, as in everything else, will 
bend toward some specialty in exercise. For the choice 
of the reader I mention the following books, all of which 
may be relied upon as standards in their line: ‘‘ The 
Modern Gymnast,’ and ‘‘ The Modern Fencer,” two con- 
cise English hand-books, published by F. Warne & Co., 
price fifty cents; ‘‘The Indian Club Exercise,” by 
Sim D. Kehoe, illustrated, with an essay on physical 
culture (New York : Peck & Snyder), one dollar ; ‘‘ Man- 
ual of Boxing, Club-swinging, and Dumb-bells,” illus- 
trated (Boston: Wright & Ditson), twenty-five cents ; 
‘‘The American Bicycler,” illustrated and exhaustive 
(Boston : the Wheelman Co.), sixty cents. 

Periodical literature is still more lacking in this branch. 
There are hygienic magazines and ‘‘ sporting” maga- 
zines, and magazines devoted to special recreations, but 
none, with one exception, of general and broad scope ; 
the least attention of all is paid to physical culture by 
the purely educational papers. They should be the first 
to wake up to this need in our boys, girls, young men 
and young women; they are, however, still occupied 
with their systems of geography and arithmetic and his- 
tory. ‘‘Outing and the Wheelman ” is a Boston maga- 
zine which I hope is going to fill this want. Its an- 
nounced platform is: ‘‘ All Out-doors, including all re- 
creations that tend to develop manliness and womanili- 
ness, and make people stronger, brighter, more vigor. 
ous, better, and happier.” And it proposes to devote 
itself to the field of travel for pleasure, health or educa. 
tion; manly and womanly out-door sports ; the pleasure 
resorts of our own and other lands ; the study of nature; 
physical culture ; home brightening. If it can do this 
it will fill our homes with an out-door spirit that is much 
needed. 

It is hoped that this brief and incomplete review will 
set some of the ‘‘ C. U. homes” throughout the country 
reading and thinking. 

To sum up, let me finally suggest that, as a beginning, 
each family to whom this column goes buy at once Mr. 
Blaikie’s ‘‘ How to get Strong,” and ‘‘ The Chautauqua 
Annual” containing Dr. Sargent’s ‘‘ Health Papers.” 
It isa two dollar investment that is sure to pay in the 
end, if the advice therein contained is faithfully fol- 
lowed. 

Boston, February 1, 1884. 


JANET’S THEORY OF MORALS.' 


Any treatise by this profound, conscientious, and well- 
equipped thinker is valuable. It is rare that such 
acuteness as his is joined with such wide scope. In 
him, however, these two qualities belong to each other. 
He is naturally an intelligent peace-maker, not by com- 
promise, but by a deep comprehensiveness of variant 
systems under one co-ordinating principle ; whence often 
results a new system combining and conserving the solid 
values of the old. This treatise shows his gift in this 
direction. It is a more systematic discussion than his 
former work, ‘‘ Elements of Morals.” His fundamental 
principle is that, ‘‘ moral good presupposes a natural 
good which is anterior to it, and serves as its founda- 
tion.” The anterior natural goods are to be estimated 
not according to the pleasure which they procure for 
us, but according to an intrinsic character independent 
of our way of feeling. Happiness is not the reward of 
virtue, but it is virtue itself: thus, ‘‘moral sanction is 
included in the law itself.” Immortality is not individ- 
ual, but it is personal.” ‘‘The individual is composed 
of all the special accidents which distinguish one man 
from another. Those accidents perish with us; they 
are the flesh. The person is the consciousness of the 
impersonal—the spirit.” 

The author denominates his system ‘‘a rational eu- 
demonism, opposed on the one hand to utilitarian eu- 
dzmonism, and on the other to the too abstract formal. 
ism of Kant’s morality, yet at the same time reconciling 


1 Theoryof Morals. By Paul Janet. Translated from the last 


| French Gdition. (New York Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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the two.” He points out that it accords with Plato, 
Aristotle, Descartes, and Leibnitz. He sets forth three 
ideas as fundamental in ethics—good, virtue, duty. 
Thus in every moral action can be distinguished, first, 
an object, or end to be attained—the good : second, an 
agent who performs the good and thus acquires virtue : 
third, a law which determines the relation of the agent 
to the end; this law is duty. Thus, again, we have 
three departments of moral science, relative to the three 
distinctions above noted : first, the objective, relative to 
the object of the choices: second, the subjective, rela- 
tive to the agent himself : third, the formal, relative to 
the law of duty ; and this third is the bond or transi- 
tion between the other two. Proper utilitarianism deals 
only with subjective morals ; Kant confined himself to 
formal morals—‘‘ abstract, pure, ideal law in relation to 
an abstract agent.”” We deem this simple three-fold 
division of the science exceedingly valuable. The 
author’s brilliant eclecticism appears in_all his treatment, 
through which, of course, it is impossible to follow him 
in the space at our command. Chapter III. of Book 
Second, on Definite and Indefinite Duties, is singu- 
larly clear and strong in opposition to a doctrine com- 
monly received. The discussion of Moral Probabilism 
in Book Third is interesting in its apportioning the 
right of the famous debate between the Jansenists and 
the Jesuits. The theory of Liberty is discussed in 
Book Third, chapters VI., VII. This discussion is of 
present interest, as the battle in ethics is now being 
urged by natural science around the point of the free- 
dom of the human will. Professor Janet advocates a 


form of determinism—“ rational determinism,” or 


liberty, as against external determinism (passivity) and 
internal determinism (spontaneity). 

The translation is noticeably well done by Miss Mary 
Chapman, under the supervision of President Noah 
Porter. The book appears with good type and press- 
work ; but the paper, as we have noticed in some other 
recent issues from the same publishers, is not worthy of 
so eminent a house. It lacks clearness, perhaps through 
deficiency in body and fiber. : 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The most important publication of the last week was, un- 
doubtedly, The Military Operations of General Beauregard, by 
Alfred Roman (New York: Harper & Brothers), a very com- 
prehensive sketeh of the military career ‘of Beauregard, in 
two large volumes. Lee & Shepard (Boston) publish 
Twelve Months in an English Prison, by Susan W. Fletcher, a 
singular and very interesting personal experience.——Mr. 
Edwin B. Mead has added to his clever and very carefully 
prepared studies in literature a little book on Martin Luther 
(Boston : George H. Ellis); on a rather slender thread of 
biography Mr. Mead has strung a kind of running comment- 
ary or interpretation of Luther’s spirit and career.— 
Crumbs of Comfort, by the Rev. Wilham Hollinshed (Colum- 
bus, Ohio: The Ohio Publishing Co.) is a book of short, 
familiar papers on many themes, mainly religious and moral. 
——W. D. Comstock (6 Astor Place, New York) makes a 
timely contribution to a much debated theme in Hints on 
Drainage and Sewerage of Houses, by W. P. Gerhard. 
Professor James D. Hyde’s New Catechism (Chicago: R. H. 
Revell) is a manual of instruction for students and other 


- thoughtful Inquirers on the principal themes of Christian 


doctrine. ——The Society for Political Education (New York : 
4 Mortdén Street) has published No. 10 of its Economic 
Tracts on Work and Wealth, by R. R. Bowker, touching such 
points as rent, labor, wages, etc. ——The Presbyterian Board 
of Educatlon (Philadelphia) issue three stories for young 
people : The Greys, by Abby Eldridge; First the Blade, by 
H. M. Johnson; Conrad and the House Wolf, by Joy Allison, 
all distinctively religious in character.——Magazines of the 
week include Education, Catholic Quarterly Review, and the 
clectic, 


Lectures on Painting. By Edward Armitage, R. A. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This book impresses the 
reader at once with the straightforward practical tone of its 
lectures, and with the directness of the author’s manner. 
He takes very few words to say what he wishes, and, almost 
without anexception, he has something interesting to say. 
In lectures which deal with the technical side of art, as do 
these for the greater part, the advantages of such a terse 
style are unquestionable. The book contains twelve lectures 
chosen by the author from the series delivered by him to 
the students of the Royal Academy during the term of his 
professorship, from 1876 to 1882. The first five lectures 
deal chiefly with the art-historic, discussing various topics 
from that of Ancient Costumes down to the Modern Schools 
of Europe, in which last interesting paper Mr. Armitage 
says of American art: ‘‘ The art of the United States is even 
less national than the Russian... From their admi- 
ration of Parisian art it is probable that the American school 
of the future will, like the Belgian, be a branch of the 
French, unless, indeed, some American Fortuny should be 
raised in the States who would give an original impulse to 
Transatlantic art.’’ This concise summary of our artistic 
future is an instance both of Mr. Armitage’s judgment and 
of his style, if he may be said to possess one, when he lays 
no claim whatever to literary distinction. The other seven 
lectures are concerned with the practical side of art, and 
discuss Drawing, Composition, Color, Finish, Decorative 
Painting, etc. While there are but few of the principles of 


these subjects with which students and earnest amateurs 
will not be familiar, the reading of them will not weary so 
long as they are found with so much else that is the expres- | 


sion of a high, independent, and cultivated taste, contact 
with which is sure to bear good fruit. This expression of 
the artist’s individuality is one of the enjoyable features of 
the book, which is calculated to interest the intelligent and 
instruct the ignorant. 

God and the Future Life ; the Reasonableness of Christianity. 
By Charles Nordhoff. (New York : Harper & Brothers.) We 
cannot speak in terms too high of this admirable little trea- 
tise. Mr. Nordhoff is a Christian layman who looks at theo- 
logical problems from a non-theological point of view. Ac- 
customed to the strife and battle of life, and carrying into 
his literary profession the courage, not to say audacity of 
the sailor life from which he graduated, he has no fear of 
any question, and there is a healthy courage about his book 
which is in itself inspiring; take for instance the following 
paragraph, which we believe is as true as it is in form bold 
to audacity : 

“To live without God in the world is sufficiently dreary ; but 
the man who sincerely and soberly denies God and a future life, 
though I think him a very unenviable being, has yet a faith, and 
may, in my belief, be happier and more useful to his fellow-men 
than that great number who refuse to think at all of this subject, 
or even those whose faith is perfunctory, vague, a source of con- 
fusion, irresolution, and terror, and not of the strength and con- 
sistency which come of a real belief.” 

Courage is not the only qualification which Mr. Nordhoff 
brings to his work ; he is a newspaper writer, and brings that 
clearness, that conciseness, that pointedness which are abso- 
lutely essential to success in editorial writing; he is never 
verbose, never muddy, never dull, no man can doubt either 
what he thinks or the reason for his thought. The main ob- 
ject of his book is, as its title indicates, to show the reason- 
ableness of faith in God and in immortality; but he has a 
chapter on miracles, one on the Bible, and one on prayer, 
from the latter of which we have marked some extracts for 
our Sunday afternoon department. His object also, as in- 
dicated by a sub-title, is to show the reasonableness of faith. 
He does not, therefore, appeal to what we believe is the real 
foundation of Christian faith, namely, Christian experience. 
He deals with both God and immortality as hypotheses and 
undertakes to show that they are far more reasonable, and, 
therefore, far more scientific than the hypothesis which at- 
tempts to account for the phenomena of life on the theory 
that there is no God and no future. The book is in no sense 
sectarian, it could be read with equal profit by Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and even Jew, for a catholic spirited Jew 
would hardly object even to Mr. Nordhoff’s chapter on the 
miracles. It is a book we should like to see introduced into 
our public schools, and it is one which could be advantage- 
ously introduced as a text-book into all private schools. 


Trenics, by James Strong, 8.T.D., LL.D., (New York: 
Phillips & Hunt.) It ought to be a joyto every Christian 
that the polemical spirit of the past is giving place to the 
reign of the Prince of Peace. Professor Strong in this 
volume in six essays strives to show the virtual agreement 
between (1) Science and the Bible, (2) Nature and the Super- 
natural, (3) the Divine and the Human in Scripture, (4) the 
Old and New Testaments, (5) Calvinism and Arminianism, 
(6) Divine Benevolence and Endless Punishment. Each es- 
say is carefully prepared, instructive and helpful, showing 
the folly of those who continue the war-cry, and taking 
the weapons of war from those who oppose Christianity on 
the ground of its conflicts and disagreements. The book 
will be read with profit by all students of the truth. 

One of the most charming of recent novels is Diana 
Ceryval. (No Name Series. Boston: Roberts Brothers. ) 
Following in the line of Professor Hardy’s ‘‘ But yet a 
Woman,”’’ it delineates with delightful vivacity and with a 
good deal of artistic skill French domestic life, giving in 
broad contrast pictures from the life of the artist and from 
the life of the provincial farmer and land owner. The story 
is a sad one, and ventures on ground which it were well if 
novelists would leave alone, but it goes clean-footed, and in 
that respect indicates the method of treating a forbidden 
theme which is least offensive. The story is evidently a 
study from life, and, like Miss Howard’s ‘‘ Gwenn,’’ makes 
the reader feel that the description of life in its pages may 
be accepted without reservation. 


The Life of Paul, by D. H. Taylor. (Boston; D. Lothrop 
& Co.) To many there is a large element of the supernatu- 
ral connected with every life recorded in the Bible. The 
history of each person is therefore read in a peculiar light 
from the Scripture pages, so that it is a blessing to such to 
have a life of Paul, or Peter, or David, put into their hands 
to peruse as they would a life of Luther, or Washington. 
This book, answering this necessity, should be sent to all 
such people, placed in the Sunday-school library, and in the 
hands of the boys of the household. It is accurate, and 
contains the latest results of researches, with admirable 
good sense in the use of abundant material. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—JoHn WILEY & Sons announce a ‘“ Ruskin Birthday 
Book.”’ 

—THE AUTHOR OF *‘ ARIUS, THE LIBYAN,"’ has written a 
novel for ‘*‘ The Continent.’’ 

—THE ‘‘ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW ”’ will publish a series of 
articles on current politics, by Herbert Spencer. 

—Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs is arranging and cata- 
loguing his large correspondence and miscellaneous papers. 

—MACMILLAN & Co., whofhave now become the publishers 
of Tennyson, have issued a new edition of his complete 
works. 

—THE NEXT VOLUMES in the complete works of Donald 
G. Mitchell, now in course of publication by the Scrib- 
ners, will be ‘‘ Dr. Johns,’’ and ‘‘ Bound Together; a Sheaf 
of Papers.’’ 

—Mr. THOMAS WHITTAKER Will shortly issue ‘* Aspects of 
Scepticism ’’ by an English author, It is especially adapted 


to the questions of the day and treats of the subject in all 
its various phases. 

—THE STANDARD LisRary (Funk & Wagnalls) is to receive 
some notable additions in the line of fiction: George P. 
Lathrop, Julian Hawthorne, Edward Everett Hale, and 
others, will contribute novels. 

—. P. PutNam’s PLuTaRcH for Boys and Girls,” by 
Professor John 8. White, has met with so much success that 
a companion book, Herodotus for Boys and Grirls,”’ will 
soon be issued by the same publishers. 

—IT Is PLEASANT TO NOTE that a complete edition of the 
poems of Sidney Lanier will be published early in the spring, 
Dr. William Hays Ward, of the ‘‘ Independent,’ acting as 
an editor and supplying an introduction. 

—D. AvPpLETON & Co. announce ** Darwinism, Stated by 
Darwin Himself,’ a collection of passages from the writings 
of the great naturalist, selected and arranged with reference 
to the presentation of his characteristic views. 

—Mr. LANG'S NEW VOLUME of verse, shortly to be issued 
by the Scribners, will bear theold English title, ** Ballades 
and Verses Vain.” The same house will bring out, early in 
the spring, Eugene Schuyler’s ** Peter the Great.” in two 
large volumes. 

—ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF FEBRUARY the Queen's new book, 
‘* More Leaves from a Journal of Our Life in the Highlands,” 
will be published. It will be a single volume, octavo, with 
eight portraits and woodcuts from drawings made by the 
Queen herself and the Princess Beatrice. 

—THERE SEEMS TO BE SOME REVIVAL OF INTEREST in Bul- 
wer ; contemporaneous with the publication of his Autobi- 
ography by the Harpers comes the announcement of two 
new editions of his novels, one issued by R. Worthington 
and the other by George Routledge & Sons. 

—Mr. F. J. Stimpson acknowledges the authorship of 
‘*(;uerndale.”’ Mr. Stimpson is a young man who gives 
promise of doing something more original and powerful 
than our American novelists have given us in late years. 
He has written two short stories for the ‘‘ Century,’’ which 
have been notably fresh and strong. 

—A NEW AND REVISED EDITION of the complete works of 
Dean Stanley, prepared from new plates, and published at a 
popular price, will shortly come from the press of the Scrib- 
ners and will undoubtedly find a very large sale. The can- 
dor of spirit, moderation of tone, and wealth of information 
which enter into the writings of Dean Stanley on any theme, 
are qualities which are more and more appreciated in these 
days. 

—THE FIRST NUMBER Of the ‘* Book-Buyer,”* the publica. 
tion of which has been resumed after a lapse of six years by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, presents a very attractive make-up 
and general typography ; the London notes are specially in- 


teresting. The Book-Buyer will commend itself to lovers. 


of books who enjoy the substantial news and the entertain- 
ing gossip off literature, and of its ally and instrument—the 
publishing business. 

—THE LATE JAMES THOMSON, the author of ** The City of 
Dreadful Night,’’ says the New York “ Tribune,”’ * left an 
unpublished poem called ‘The Doom of a City.” It is 
founded upon a story in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ which relates 
how the inhabitants of a city were all turned into stone. It 
is entirely unlike ‘ The City of Dreadful Night.” A portrait 
of the author will be given with the forthcoming volume of 
his poems, which will also contain a Memoir in which the 
story of Mr. Thomson’s unhappy life is told for the first 
time ”’ 

—IN THE JANUARY number of the *‘ Princeton Review ”’ 
Julian Hawthorne takes the opportunity to compliment 
Messrs. Howell and James; the Railway Problem is dis- 
cussed by C 38. Patterson; President McCosh and Professor 
Osborn treat of the Mind’s Chambers of Imagery ; Canon 
Rawlinson predicts the Future of the Gladstone Administra- 
tion; and the College of To-Day receives the attention of 
Mr. R. R. Bowker, who declares in favor of a practical and 
republican system in opposition to the old scholastic ideas. 


—THE PrespyTERIAN Review” for January is a par- 


ticularly valuable number. Dr. Van Dyke's article on the 
Sacraments will arouse no little interest, and doubtless con- 
siderable objection, among the opponents of High Chureh 
Presbyterianism. Dr. Stanton argues for the Faith Cure in 
a very popitive manner. President D. 8. Gregory proposes 
to bend education in the direction of what he calls the 
‘* constructive ’’ faculty of the mind. The usual excellent 
notes on current theological publications are noticeably im- 
portant in this number. 

—THE ARTICLE which will attract most interest and 
which deserves most attention in the current ‘* North 


American ”’ is the one by Carl Schurz on Corporations ; itis, - 


we believe, his first reply to the extraordinary editorial po- 
sition taken by the ‘* Evening Post ”’ last summer, which led 
to his withdrawal, that the law ought to prohibit strikes by 
the employees of railroad and telegraph corporations. The 
answer is conclusive; the proposed remedy, arbitration, is 
at best only a transient one, but that is better than none. 
Senator Ingalls defends John Brown’s memory : Professor 
A. F. West reasons why Greek and Latin should keep their 
place in the college curriculum.; and Minot J. Savage makes 


some trenchant and deserved criticisms on our present pub-_ 


lic school system, which he would prune at the top and 
broaden at the base. He thus states forcibly and well the 
principle : 

“The public schools, then, supported by the public money, 
should confine themselves to giving a good, thorough, common 
education to that great mass of the children that, with few ex- 
ceptions, will never go beyond them. They should be well 
trained in the few essentials of good citizenship, those things 
that will fit them to lead self-sustaining, honest, and honorable 
lives; and that, for that reason, are of public concern, and for 
which the public has an interest in paying. To neglectfor slight 
this for the further education of 4 very few, and that few in 
such studies as are chiefly of private concern, is a plain and 
manifest perversion of public fynds; as well as negligence in the 
performance of a public duty.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


—— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


-HOW THE POOR MAY BE HELPED TO HELP 
THEMSELVES. 


Kiditor of The Christian Union: 

HE cause, | think, of the comparative failure of all 

plans to develop self-help may partially be due to 
the lack of any clement in the present scheme to act as 
an incentive in the mind of the pauper. The work now 
given them to do brings with it nothing but their tem- 
porary support; a support which they are well aware 
will be vouchsafed them by other charitable dispensa- 
tions should this be lost to them. This is naturally the 
view taken by the chronic or professional beggar, while 
the pauper who has been brought to his position by un- 
fortunate circumstances, and retains a mental willingness 
to labor, with the ambition which always accompanies 
such willingness to better his condition, can have no 
other sensation than that of impatience and chafing at 
the limit placed upon his ability to accomplish anything 
that will promise returns for his future. 

Let the country appropriate certain land that is sus- 
ceptible of cultivation to the benefit of the county poor ; 
this land to be laid out in a farm, and upon adjoining 
territory erect small, substantial shanties or cabins, suf- 
ficiently commodious for a single family. A central 
office in the city with officers whose business it would be 
to discover worthy cases, would control the farm and select 
those persons who were to be put upon it. This farm then 
tu be worked upon a Co-operative system, the receipts, or 
possibly merely the profits—that could be determined—to 
be placed in the treasury of the Central Office for futnre 
division among the workers ; but no one of the workers 
to participate in this divis‘on until he had been a certain 
number of years on the farm, and the share of each to be 
based upon the result of those years only during which 
they were upon the farm. That is, each worker must 
abide by the losses or gains of his own years. During 
this time the county would provide clothing and suste- 
nance, and at the expiration of the compulsory period 
When the amount in the treasurer's hands might be 
divided, then those entitled to partake of the division 
would be permitted to withdraw their capital and em- 
bark in some reputable business elsewhere, or, if they 
preferred to remain, let the sum to which they would be 
entitled be entered up to their credit, and thereafter 
charge them with their living or a certain proportion of 
the running expenses. This principle would raise a man 
above a pauper, and make him a willing worker, inas- 
much as he could see something in the future to repay 
him for the exertions put forth ; something to strive for 
other than the simple support that he would, under any 
circumstances, be sure of from the county. 

Those, in the meanwhile, who had come within the 
reach of the law as criminal paupers would have been 
placed at municipal work, and when the inherent dead- 
beatism had, in a measure, been forced out of them by 
sheer hard labor, let the better ones be placed upon a 
probationary farm, to remain a certain number of years 
preparing for the higher farm. This probationary exist- 
ence, of course, to be without any immediate advantage 
to the pauper other than his personal support; all the 
profits, if any, to revert to the county. 

I do not by and means limit the efforts of the Central 
Office to finding worthy parties for the farm. Let it be 
understood that it will act as a ‘* go-between” for poor 
people wishing employment and those desiring to em- 
ploy them. That would do away, in a measure, with 
the distressing cases of destitution chronicled in the 
morning papers. Deserving poor hesitate to make their 
wants known; they suffer because they are not obtru- 
sive. They may be suddenly reduced and unaccus- 
tomed to privation, unable to compete with the profes- 
sional beggar, hence they starve. Who ever heard of a 
professional beggar starving’ But if there were a re- 
spectable office where these sufferers could make an 
honest application for work, without the threat of that 
pauper-mill, the almshouse, staring them in the face, 
they would take advantage of it, and probably would 
never become burdens upon the tax-payers. 

[had occasion recently to advertise for a waitress, a 
German girl, and my wife noticed, when the one whom 
she selected came, that she appeared weak and faint. 
Upon questioning the girl she finally said her father, 
mother, two smaller sisters, a brother, and herself, had 
eaten nothing since the previous morning, and had been 
able to get only dried bread for an entire week. The father 
1 found to be a man willing to do anything to support 
himself, and he apparently lost sight of his own suffer- 
ings and privations in his sorrow for the condition of his 
family. Naturally the family enjoyed a dinner that 
day, and before many days the father found a position. 
This family would not beg, they preferred to starve ; 
and they were starving. The county had nothing to 
offer them but the poorhouse. It is a disgrace. 

The first necessity appears to be the disposal of the 
malicious pauper, the pauper who makes a business of 
it. The ‘smart’ way of dealing with them which pre- 
vails in some localities, of making rigorous laws to drive 


them away from those particular towns, serves only to 
change their base, not to remedy the evil. After this is 
done then let some practical suggestion be made for the 
poor who deserve help, and let that suggestion tend to 
elevate their tone while relieving their necessities. The 
out-door system has no doubt done some good and there 
will always be a certain amount of it practiced, sufficient 
to accomplish all the desirable results of which it is capa- 
ble, but something upon a better organized principle is 
certainly re uired. 

In my scheme, whatever may be its merits, I have as- 
sumed that the county will always be at an expense, 
more or less, in caring for its poor ; an assumption which, 
I believe, is not unreasonable. 

A. Curtis Bonn. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HIS week has been a good week for the Presby- 

terians of Chicago. Wednesday evening the Rev. 
Thomas Parry was installed pastor of the Jefferson 
Park Church, formerly under the care of Dr. Francis 
Patton. The sermon by the Rev. S. J. McPherson, of 
the Second Church, was eloquent and practical. Mr. 
McPherson also delivered the principal address of the 
twenty-sixth anniversary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Thursday evening. Tuesday afternoon 
the corner-stone of a new building for the use of the 
Theological Seminary of the Northwest was laid. The 
building is to be four stories in height, 44 by 150 feet. 
It is to be of brick and white stone, and is to cost about 
sixty thousand dollars, and to accommodate one hun- 
dsed and fifty students. The money is furnished by 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Esq., of reaper fame, and the 
building will be known as McCormick Hall. Mr. 
McCormick has just completed several fine houses for 
the use of the professors in the Seminary, and by his pre- 
vious gifts has saved the Seminary from extinction. In 
all, the Seminary has received several hundred thousand 
dollars from him, and it is understood that he intends to 
add still further to its funds. The Seminary seems to 
have emerged from its period of depression, and with a 
goodly number of students to be doing most excellent 
work. The Presbyterians are also taking measures to 
secure the establishment of a Presbyterian Hospital, and 
with every prospect of success. The Rev. Dr. Ganse, 
who left a large church in St. Louis to become head of 
the new Board of Education established by the last 
General Assembly, is meeting with great encourage- 
ment. Many schools and. colleges which otherwise 
would have died, or have had only a name to live, will 
be saved and strengthened by timely advice and timely 
gifts of money. The Rev. D. T. McMillan, of Salt 
Lake City, and Superintendent of Missions for Utah, 
Idaho, and Montana, reports a most encouraging schoo 
work in those Territories. He has recently addressed 
several of our churches. 

Tuesday evening the parishioners and friends of Dr. 
and Mrs. Clinton V. Locke, for twenty-five years pastor of 
the Grace Episcopal Church of this city, gave them a 
brilliant and hearty reception at the Grand Pacific. 
Fully five hundred persons were present. The gifts 
were numerous and costly, and consisted of china, sil- 
ver, and about fifteen hundred dollars in money. An 
adress read by Bishop McClaren contained the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

‘* At the time Dr. Locke was called to Chicago it had 
but ninety-five thousand inhabitants, and the Epis- 
copalians numbered less than almost any denomination. 
Grace Church pays about one-fifth of the diocesan ex- 
penses, contributes equally liberally to all other calls for 
church work, supports and carries on large missionary 
enterprises, has an industrial school of several hundred 
scholars, has a Sunday-school of eight hundred pupils, 
and a church membership of one thousand.” Dr. Locke 
has also been instrumental in founding St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, one of the best institutions of its kind in the 
Northwest. Dr. Locke ascribes his success—his church 
poor and small when he took it—to his wife and mother- 
in-law. His career is one for which any man ought to 
be profoundly grateful. 

The Congregational ministers are deeply interested in 
the question whether any change is called for in their 
method of church-work in order to make their ministry 
more efficient. They have taken laymen into their 
councils, and at their last meeting listened to the opin- 
ions of a Swenenborgian anda Unitarian. One of the 
most prominent laymen in the city says the trouble is 
not so much with the pulpit as with the press, and that 
the first thing to be done is ‘‘to re-educate a misedu- 
cated laity.” People whose only object in attending 
church is to. be entertained, rather than to be instructed 
or to secure spiritual benefit, he thinks are not 
likely to furnish the minister such help = as 
he needs. The question is how to reach such people 
as these, and through them the multitude of others 
who take no interest whatever in religion. The 
prevailing opinion in some churches may be learned 
from the following conversation, It occurred New 


Year’s day. A deacon in one of our most prominent 
churches was calling upon his pastor. A member of the 
same church came in just as the deacon was saying, 
‘*Poctor, I hope you will succeed in filling up the pews. 
We need more pew rents,” and in time to add, ‘‘ Yes, and 
I hope you will fill them with poor people.” ‘‘ That is 
just what I want to do,” answered the Doctor, and we 
are happy to add that is just what he is doing. But not 
every minister has the ability of this minister: the 
power at once to entertain, to instruct, and preach 
a pure and simple gospel. And it is not every 
minister who has a church which, though some 
what inclined to worship wealth, in 
it large a number of earnest, devoted souls, who 
are ready with money and service to help him give 
the gospel to poor and rich alike. Weare glad to re. 
port increasing religious interest in many of our country 
churches, and we trfist that the observance of the day of 
prayer for schools and colleges will be followed by a 
spiritual blessing both upon those who give and those 
who receive instruction. 

FEBRUARY 1, 1884. 


INQUIRING FRINDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 

I stand in need of information on the affirmative side of the 
following question, ** Resolved, That great reforms in this coun- 
try are dependent upon the Church rather than upon Legislation; 
and, knowing that you frequently discuss such topics in your 
paper, I venture to make application to you for some light upon 
the subject. Any direct information or any suggestions as toa 
course of reading on the theme would be nrost highly appre. 
ciated. 

DELAWARE, Ohio. 

We do not know of any book orfbooks to be recommended to 
you; you must gather your illustrations from various 
sources. The two great reforms in this country within the 
last half century have been the anti-slavery and the tem- 
perance movements. Both originated in and received their 
power from the church. Lyman Beecher’s Six Sermons ou 
Intemperance in 1826 preceded the Washingtonian move- 
ment in 1840 by fourteen years. The Father Mathew move 
ment in [reland in 1838 was the forerunner of the temper. 
ance movement and the promoting cause of the temper- 
ance societies in Great Britian, which did not come into their 
present organization till 1850 and subsequently. We think 
history is equally clear that the sources of the anti-slavery 
movement were in the churches, notably among the Friends, 
the Methodists, the N. 8. Presbyterians, and the Congrega- 
tionalists. Examine for the first movement the Centennial 
Temperance Volume; for the second, Henry Wilson’s Ilis- 
tory of the Anti-Slavery Movement. But you will have to 
draw yourown conclusions ; they willonly give you the facts. 
If you wish to go further back in a study of the influence 
of the Church, you will find material in Milman’s History of 
Christianity. 

I would like to submit to you the following questions : 

1. What is your estimate of Mr. Matthew Arnold's religious 
criticism? Do you think his view of Christianity, as given in 
** Literature and Dogma,” will ever become the prevailing one? 
Can one holding his opinions be properly called a Christian ? 

2. How do you reconcile the statements given in John xx., 9, 
and Luke xviii., 84,and Mark ix, 32, which go to show that 
Christ’s disciples were ignorant of the fact that he had said he 
would rise from the dovad, with Matthew’s account, which goes 
to show that it was quite well known—insomuch that the govern. 
ment seta watch’ See Matthew xxvii., 62-66. INQUIRER. 

1. Matthew Arnold is a literary critic of rare power of 
literary discernment, but he appears to us to be singularly 
lacking in spiritual insight, and to have almost absolutely 
no conception of the spiritual world, spiritual truth, or spir- 
itual qualities of life, character, or writers. This defect is 
equally seen in his characterization of the Apostle John and 
his estimase of Emerson. In his treatment of the Bible we 
find much that is valuable in his literary discriminations, 
but we part with him entirely in his attempt to interpret, or 
to speak more accurately, in his entire failure to interpret 
the spiritual truth which the Bible contains. Hespeaks well 
and eloquently of the casket, but he has no idea of its real 
contents. 

2. Christ had foretold his resurrection to his disciples, 
and it does seem strange that they were not in some meas- 
ure prepared for his death, and did not in some measure 
anticipate this issue. But hope is less keen than suspicion 
When their Master died they abandoned all hope, but the 
Pharisees did not abandon all suspicion ; they judged others 
by themselves, and believed that the disciples would be 
ready to perpetrate upon them a trick which they would 
have been quite as ready to perpetrate if it would have 
served their cause. 


Of the members of all Protestant churches in the United 
States, taken collectively, what proportion probably still believe 
in endless punishment, compared with those who doubt or deny 
that doctrine? The Christian Union is taken in my family and I 
have long been a reader of it. ** READER.” 

MORRISTOWN, N. J. 

lt is impossible to give even a proximate answer to this 
question. In most Protestant churches the ministers are 
required to accept articles of faith which imply if they do 
not assert a decline of everlasting punishment; but the 
statements are by no means always explicit ; they are gener- 
ally taken even by the ministry with reservation; and ac- 
ceptance of them is not generally required of the laity 
There is, therefore, no means of making any trustworthy 
answer to your inquiry. 
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YANKEES WITHOUT “HORNS. 


‘Do you know that there were negroes, 
and I believe many white people in the 
South, who did not believe that Yankees, 
as the Southerners called the Union sol- 
diers during the war, were human beings 
—men like other men ?” said a Southerner 
toa Tribune” reporter yesterday. 

“Do you mean to say that ignorance 
prevailed to such an extent 7?” queried the 
reporter. 

‘‘T most assuredly do. I was a school- 
boy when the war broke out, and lived in 
Wake County, not many miles from Ra- 
leigh, N. ©. [t was considered a penal 
offence in those days to teach a negro to 
read. Yet they would be compelled. to 


take the rear seats in a country church on | 


Sunday, and hear the Bible expounded, | 
and were taught 
tion would be their portion unless they 
really believed 
—words many of them could not spell, 
much less understand. ‘There was a 
large slave-hoder near my 
‘home, and he owned about sixty negroes. 


They were as ignorant, for -the 
part, as hogs. Morality they knew not 


Many of the women fol- 
and they went bare- 


the meaning of. 
lowed the plough, 


footed winter and summer, unless o¢ca- | 
The old family | 
coal-black negress named 


sionally on Sundays. 
cook was a 
Cherry, and I remember now with delight 
the famous biscuits, 
wafiles she lifted from the griddle. . My 


brother married the young mistress after | 


the war. Well,,] saw a skirmish or two 
myself about the close of the war, but hap- 
pened to be on a furiough at my country 
home when Kilpatrick's cavalry and Sher. 
man’s infantry pursued Johnson's fam- 
ished, half-naked troops west of Raleigh. 
Every door was closed and every house— 
barred as the troops passed by. The rich 
slave-owner had fied to the city, and by ac- 
cident | happened to be in his plantation 
house with many whites and blacks, who 
were trembling for their lives when the 
last remnant of 


Kilpatrick’s Federal blue-coats. A skir- 


mish occurred in front of the house, when. 


suabers in one 
dashed | 


the first blue-coats with 
hand and carbines in the another, 
by after the ‘Johnny Rebs.’ 

‘* There’s the Yankees. 
the Yankees !’ cried some of us from be- | 
the closed windows. 

“Whar! Whar’sthe Yankees 7’ asked 
the cook, Cherry. 

‘‘T don’t see no Yankees,” 
colored woman. 

‘*Yes. Those are Yankees wearing blue 
coats and looking so nice,” said one of the 
many scared domestics of the slave-owner’s 
house. 

‘“You can’t fool me,’ said Cherry. 
‘*Them’s men like other folks. Whar’s 
their horns? I know Yankees have 
horns.’’—‘‘ Tribune.” 


‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


said another 


a Million oni 


Since 1879, when The Century Co. under- 
took the publication of the various hymn and 
tune books compiled by Rev. Dr. Robinson, 
‘* Spiritual Songs,’’ ‘‘ Songs for the Sanctu- 
ary,’’ ete., more than 400,000 copies have been 
sold and nearly 4,000 churches supplied. 
Not fewer than 500,000 copies of ‘‘ Songs for 
the Sanctuary ’’ were sold from 1865 to 1879, 
when ‘Spiritual Songs’? appeared. The 
grand total of the sales of Dr. Robinson’s 
books is thus more than a million, and prob- 
ably 10,000 churches have adopted one or 
more of them. Not only are they used in 
Presbyterian, Congregational, and kindred 
denominations, but editions have been offici- 
ally adopted by the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, the Cumberland Presbyterian, the 
Church of God, the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, and the Free-will Baptist, and the 
books are used ip mission stations all over 
the world. 

‘*Spiritual Songs” is the leading hymn 
book of the present day among Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches. The Century 
Co., of New York, publishers, send sample 


that hell and damna-. 


every word in the Bible. 


vouthful | 


buckwheat cakes and | 


Wheeler's Confederate | 
avalry were passing, closely pursued by | 


There comes | 


copies for examination to pastors on request, 


Health at Home. 


Forming the twelfth (and concluding) 
volume of APPLETON’S HOME 
| BOOKS. 


By A. H. GUERNSEY, and I. P. DAVIS, M.D.. 


author of * Hygiene for Girls.” 


CONTENTS : Home Surroundings: Privies and 
Water-Closets ; The House itself; The Air we 
' Breathe: The Water we Drink: The Food we 
' Eat: Lighting and Warming; Disinfectants; The 

Bedroom: The Clothing we Wear; Personal 

Habits ; Household Practice: Poisons and Anti 
'dotes; Accidents and Emergencies. 


| 


APPLETON’S HOME BOOKS. 


1. BUILDING A HOME, $[llustrated. 

2. HOW TO FURNISH A HOME, [ilustrated. 
3. THE HOME GARDEN, Illustrated. 

4. HOME GROUNDS, Illustrated. 

5. AMENITIES OF HOME. 
6. HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
7. HOME DECORATION. 
s HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
9%. THE HOME NEEDLE. 
10. HOME OCCUPATIONS. 
11. THE HOME LIBRARY. 
12. HEALTH AT HOME. 


lllustrated. 


Illustrated. 
lllustrated. 
Lllustrated. 


§2mo, cloth, flexible. Hluminated cover. Sold 


separately orin sets. Price 60 cents each. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, post 


paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
G. P. PUTNAMS SONS 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY 


The Bedell Lectures on the 
Evidences of Religion. 


VolIL. Revealed Religion Expound-— 
ed by its relations to the Moral) 


By the Rt. Rev. Henry 
Bishop of Edinburgh. 


Being of God. 

Cotterill, D.D., 

8vo, cloth extra. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED IN THIS SERIES. 
Vol. I. The World's Testimony to 
Jesus Christ. By the Rt. Rev. John 
Williams, D.D., Bishop of Conneeticent. 
Svo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


In the New Plutarch Series. 


The Life and Campaigns of Frederick | 


the Great. By Colonel C. B. Bracken- 
bury, of the British army. 
maps. $1.00. 

Only an Incident. <A story of New Eng- 
land Life. By Grace D. 
vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


»*, Putnam’s new catalogue 


upon application. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW 


No. 2, for February, 


Contains important articles by Rev. Lewts O. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


which includes biography, natural history, 


I2mo, with | 


Litchtield. 1 


forwarded | 


' bright and interesting stories by the best American 
writers, sffth as 


Brasrow, D.D.. Rev. NEwMAN President | 


BeckuamM, Mr. RowLanp Hazarp, and Rey, J. H. 


W. STUCKENBERG ; with Editorial Notes and Re- | 


views of important books. 

“The first number shows that ability, variety, 
learning and breadth are to be its features.”’"—{N. Y. 
Observer. 

“It is sure of success. [It deserves it by the weight 
and worth of:its matter.”—[{N. Y. Christian Advo- 
cate. 

Price 30 cents. Yearly Subscription (12 Num- 
bers) 83,00. 


For sale by all Newsdealers. Sent by Mail. 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Boston. 


11 East Sevententh St., New York. 
EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 
For every department of instruction, low or high, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intelligent advice, | 


free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. All 
skilled Teachers should have “ Application Form.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 

7 East 14th St., near 5th “Ave. 

5 Superior Chromo Cards, new designs, Gold, 

Silver, etc., name in script type Fay & 

Co., Yalesville, Conn. 


50 Imp. Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, gold, sil 
ver ee name in n w type, llc. Snow & Co. 
Meriden, 


“Of the three hundred give but three, rm 


N. ¥. | po whom liberal pay will be given. 


' by mail to any address on receipt of only Two Dol- 


| flush, and costing only 12 cents, contains the Refer 


ble to each Sunday's Sabbath Sehool lesson. 


| designs of an original and improved character, and 


EARLY CHRISTIAN 


LITERATURE PRIMERS, 


NOW COMPLETE. 


Vol. 1. The Apostolic Fathers and the 
Apologists of the Second Century, 


A.b. 5-180. Cloth. 


Vol. Il. The Fathers of the Third Cen- 
tury, A.D. 180-325. Cloth. 


Vol. Ill. The Post-Nicene Greek Fathers, | 


A.D. 325-750. 18me, cloth. 


Vol. IV. The Post-Nicene Latin Fathers, | 


A.D. 325-500). 


By the Rev. GEORGE A. JACKSON. 


Edited by Professor GEORGE PARK FISHER,D.D 


The Early Christian Literature Primers emibodys 
in a few small and nexpensive volumes the sub 
stance of the characteristic works of the great 
Fathers of the Church. . Nearly every 
author of the period is me tioned, and his place 
pointed out, 


“The numbers of this series are so unpretentious 
that they might easily fail to rece ive the attention 
they deserve. They are done very well indeed, and 
really vive a better introduction to the inner Chris 
tian Lite of the times and the real state of Chris tian 
opinion than could be obtained from a history.” 
fIndependent. 

ISmo, cloth. Price, 60 cents each: or put up in 
sets ina box. Price. $2.40. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be seut by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & GO., Publishers, 


1,3, and 5 Bonp Strreer, New York. 


SCHOOL EDITION. 
SCHOOL EDITION. 
SCHOOL EDITION. 


The most recent and reliable 


phy, topography, archeology, and literature, in 
ne arly 1000 pages, with 12 colored maps, and over 
hm) illustrations, is that edited by 


PHILIP SCHAFP, D.D., LL. D. 


A School Edition is now ready, and will be sent 


ars. 


The International Daily Text-Book. 
FOR 1884. 


This little book of 128 pages, bound in limp cloth 


ence for Home Readings for each dav in the year, a 
Daily Text for the year, and a Golden Text applica 


very Supe rintendent, Teache r, and Bible class 
“scholar will find this little book very helpful. 


THE SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK FOR 1884. 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 

This handy little Commentary on the International 
Sunday-School Lessons for IS84 containing two col- 
ored maps and numerous illustrations, blackboard 
full and comprehensive notes, explanations, ques 
tions and teachings. 

*rice, by mail, postpaid, single copy, card-board 

cove rs, lO vents ; 50 copies, $4.00. Bound in boards, 

sing le copy, 15 cents; copies, 86.00 


The American 
Sunday School Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila., 
1) Bible House, New York. 


—— THE — 


COTTAGE HEARTH. 


$1.50 A YEAR. 


This Monthly Magazine will publish during 1884 


Louise Chandler Moulton, Edward Everett 
Hale, Susan Warner, Joaquin Miller, Fran- 
ces L. Mace, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Rose 
Terry Cooke, Celia Thaxter. Lucy Larcom. 


Choice Poems, Sketches and Articles upon Noted 
Persons and Plac ‘es, Departments for Mothers, for 


| Children, and for Sabbath reading; Music, Vocal 


and Instrume ntal; Fashions and Fancy Work ; Hints 
on Floriculture, and valuable tested Recipes for 
household use. 


All Beautifully [lustrated. 


How to get 


200 PAGES 


Choice Reading 


FOR 


29 GENTS. 


We will send as sample copies 6 back num- 
bers of the Corragre Heartrnu for 25 cents in 
stamps. 

AGENTS WANTED, 
Address 
THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 


~The FLORAL World 


part illustrated ®1.00 monthly free 1 gear t 
allt tha t enclose this ad. to us now with 12c. for ag 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


For the Pianoforte. 
PRICE, $3.25. 


This standard and superior instruction book 
does not seein to suffer from the publication of 
other methods and instrnuetors, however merito- 
rious they be. It sells literally by the Tos’ Many 
times revised, it is practicatly without error 
Those who are in douhe What book to use, are 
always safe in using Ricuanpsos 

cts.) by 


Wels’ Third Mass. 


‘Just out. Is fullof the best effects itson & Ce 
publish 100 Masses by the best compose No snered 
music is finer than this. 


| Vocal Echoes. ferkins 
College Collection by ure stiperios 
collections for Female Voices. 


For the Temperance Campaign, now exciting in 
tense interest, there are no better sinyvine books than 
Hulls Temperance Glee Book cents: Tem- 
perance Jewels (35 ets.) by Tenney and tloffinan: 
and ‘Pemperance Light cts 


War Sones. 
Minstrel Songs. 


Jubilee and Plantation Sones 


Gems of English Song. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


DITSON & CO.. New Y ork, 


Just What You Need! 


IN YOUR PRAVER MEETING: 
Gospel Hymns Consolidated, 
Containing the choicest Devotional Songs 
in the language. 
$75 per 100 Copies: 85 Cts. ea. by Mail. 
EDITION WITH WORDS ONLY, Bound in Boards, 
$20 per 100 Copies: 22 Cts. ea. by Mail. 


IN YOUR INFANT OR PRIMARY CLASS: 

A collection of new 
Little Pilgrim Songs, and beautiful Songs 
for the Little Folks. 

S30 per LOO Copies 3 35 Cts. each by Mail. 
IN YOUR SINGING CLASS AND DAY SCHOOL: 


Common Sense Music Reader, 


A perfectly graded Instruction Book, 
abundant supply of Songs for practice 
reation. 


350 per 100 Copies: 60 Cts. each by Mail. 


Specimen pages and a full Catalogue of our 
Publications sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, 81 Randolph Street. 


New York. Ce 


BARBOUR’S. 


World Fa 
Minstre! 


867 Broadway. 


pares. 


and ree 


Macrame Lace Flax Threads. 


17s4. 


(in One-Pound Boxes.) 1883. 


Attractive 
and Useful 

Occupation 
for Ladies. 


Illustrated book 
with full particu. 
liars and instruc 
tions, by mail, Se 

Lace Desks, 1), 
and each. 

Linen Thread on 
spools (4 vards. 
White and W 
Brown, specially adapted for Crochet and Lace work. 
All kinds of Flax Threads for hand and machine 
work. 

For sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through 
out the country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston. 
517 and 519 Market Street, San Francisco. 


DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Ever Made. 


DRESSES OAT SCARES, HOODS, 
YARN, STOC KINGS. CARPET RAG =, RIB- 
BONS, FEATHERS, or any fabric or fancy article 
easily and perfectly colored to any shade. 


32 FAST AND DURABLE COLORS. 
Each package will color one to four Lbs. of goods. 
Ask for the meer DYES and take no 


None can compare oan aon, for Brillianey, Dura 
bility, Simplicity, and Economy. Sold byw- all drug 
gists and me rechants; or send us ce nts, and any 
color wanted sent postpatd. ne colored samples and 
a book of directions sent for a 2-cent stamp. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., 


Burlington, Vt. 


Gold Paint. 
Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black. 

For iiding Fancy Raskets, Frames, lamps, 
. ‘handeliers, and for all kinds of orname neal work. 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds, and only 10 
cents a package at the druggist’s, or postpaid from 
WELLS & RIC Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


& Return to ra with TE 
ut This 
AGOLDEN BOX OF GOODS 


fhat will bring you in WORE RE MONEY, in One Month, 
bsoluteCertai 


Silver Paint. 


age. FLORAL WORLD, Hiewianp Park, ILL. 
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A YEAR AGO. 


By GEO. KRINGLE. 
WAS so rich a year ago 
That every day 
A little child looked up to me 
Amid its play. 
I was so very rich because 
The child was mine ; 
| did not think he was but lent 
A little time. 


| dreamed, for him, bright dreams. 
And he ? 
The castles that he built 
Were all for me. 
I cannot tell you, if I try, 
How golden, bright, 
The head upon my pillow 
Every night. 


| never could begin to tell— 
I wish | could— 

How sweet this child of mine, 
How sweet, how good ; 

Or half how rich I felt myself. 
You do not know 

How very rich I was 
A year ago. 


And now I stand upon the path— 
I stand alone. 

How poor Iam! So poor no diadem 
That ever shone 

Could make me rich. But standing here 
And looking down 

On trodden hope, as on some crimson wind- 

flower 

Turned to brown, 

I see that, though I am so poor, 
For his sweet sake 

I may be glad that God saw fit 
His own to take. 


I may be glad, because 
I loved him so, 

That God should do so kind a thing * 
And let him go 

Before the world’s breath ever 
Swept his face. 

What could my love have done 
To grant such grace ” 

What could my love have done ” 
I could not keep 

My child, with all my love, so safe 
But he would weep. 


THE OBJECT OF THE GYMNASIUM. 


By J. W. CHICKERING, Jr. 

ENS sana in corpore sano,” trite and well- 
worn though it be, is not outworn. To secure 
and develop a sound mind ina healthy body is to-day— 
as it has been in all time past, and will be in all time to 
come—the object of all true education, mental and 
physical. And to realize this motto there must be pro- 
portion as well as relation. Neither must the mind be 
disciplined and stored with knowledge at the expense of 
the body, nor muscular development be carried so far 
as to interfere with mental activity and subordinate the 

intellectual to the merely animal power. 

Leaving to the scholastic department the work 
of directing and stimulating study, the exercise of 
the mental powers, the gymnasium comes in to give the 
body just that kind and amount of exercise needed to 
keep it in the best working order, whether the work be men- 
tal or muscular. The object of the gymnasium is not to 
develop athletes ; not merely or mainly to train to expert- 
ness in its exercises, or to develop to phenomenal vigor 
and activity any one part of the physical frame, but the 
rather to develop harmoniously and to mutual helpful- 
ness each and every part, that the highest efficiency, 
activity, and vigor of the whole may be attained. 

The college-trained boy who has made go. d use of 
his advantages will make a_ better soldier, sailor, 
mechanic, should choice or necessity turn his activity in 
either of those directions, for the mental training he has 
received. A game of foot-ball or base-ball will be better 
played by college boys than by an equal number of 
clerks, mechanics, or farmers’ sons. In our civil war, 
college students proved to have not only aptitude but 
endurance, bravery, pluck, beyond mostothers of equal 
age. The scholar who pays any regard to the laws of 
health will live a longer, healthier life, than one who 
has neglected mental culture, and will retain his mental 
powers unimpaired to a much greater age. Look at 
some of the statesmen of England, where scholarship 
and scholastic training are not regarded as disqualifica- 
tions in political life; Brougham, Palmerston, Russell, 
all octogenarians, Gladstone Prime Minister now, at 
seventy-four. The gymnasium then seeks not to turn 
out regiments of prize-fighters, champion ‘‘ walkists,” 
boating-men, or base-ball players, with the physical or 
rather animal over-developed, but the rather to put every 
part, every nerve, and muscle, and tendon, and sinew, 
in good healthy working order, so that the body may be 
able to respond to the demands made upon it by the 


mind. Moreover, it seeks to do this for all, and not 
merely to add somewhat to the physical culture of the 
few who are already specially endowed in this direc- 
tion. If boating, or base-ball, or foot-ball, promote the 
athletic development of all the students, cultivate 
‘‘muscular Christianity.” in the college as a whole, 
they are well, and deserve to be encouraged ; if they 
fail in, or still worse, hinder this, they are to be discour- 
aged. It may well be doubted whether the present 
method of conducting match-games between different 
colleges do have this tendency to promote athletic prac- 
tice and improvement among students as a whole, or 
whether they do not, on the contrary, tend to discourage 
from any attempt at physical culture all except the few 
who have phenomenal physical endowment, leaving 
those who need it most ‘‘ out in the cold.””. We speak 
here of these games not as amusements, but as modes 
of gymnastic culture. 3 

Hence the superiority of the modern system of gym- 
nastic training, especially developed under Dr. Sargent, 
calling as it does upon all to share its advantages, and 
then prescribing the practice for each suited to his needs 
and his capabilities. Doubtless anything is better than 
nothing. Injudicious, occasional, spasmodic, aimless 
exercise is preferable to continuous indolence. Any- 
thing that calls the student from his close, unventilated 
room, makes him exert his strength, calls into play his 
muscles, and compels him thoroughly to inflate his lungs, 
is better than sitting by thetire. Poor food and poor air 
and insufficient clothing are better than none. But well- 
directed, definite exercise, having special regard to weak- 
ness or deficiency, bringing into harmonious relations 
the whole frame, and appealing to reason and experi- 
ence for its justification, is alone worth the name of gym- 
nastic practice. The great deficiency of undirected ex- 
ercise, With those conscious of their need, is that it isapt 
to be excessive at times and therefore intermittent. The 
student wakes up some day to the idea that he has been 
neglecting exercise for days or weeks, and therefore 
starts off upon in unreasonably long and hard excursion. 
The next day the long unused muscles are sore, the 
whole system feels strained and overworked, and not im- 
possibly the victim of misdirected sanitary enthusiasm 
is actually sick as the result. This happens more fre- 
quently with girls than with boys, and very likely the 
fond mother may hold up tle fact for years afterward, 
as an awful warning of the dangers of exercise. 

Now any exercise of any muscle has the effect, first, 
to cause wasting, destruction, combustion of the cell- 
fibers, and a feeling—if the exercise be long-continued 
—of exhaustion ; and second, an increased tow of blood 
to the part, whereby not only the waste is repaired, but 
increased size and vigor is given. And if this process 
be continued regularly and judiciously, gain in strength 
and activity is the result, as in the arm of the black- 
smith. Any boy who, on the coming of the ice, skates 
ten or twenty miles the first day, is lame and stiff enough 
the day following. But if he begin moderately, and 
skate a little every day for a weck, he can then skate 
his ten or twenty miles, and hardly feel it. The same 
rule applies to horseback riding, mountain climbing, 
any gymnastic exercise. But the well-trained gymnast 
should be able to do any of these things with but little- 
soreness or special fatigue. And, oh! the joy of exist- 
ence, when every breath is indeed an inspiration, every 
motion a pleasure. What a blessing is such living! 
How often do we see healthy boys so full of life that 
they know not how to contain themselves, and shout 
and sing and dance and run and leap like so many un- 
tamed colts. 

What a fitness for work or for play, and for finding 
pleasure in either. What a contrast to that death-in-life 
vegetative existenc@which so many invalids, dyspeptics, 
hypochondriacs, valetudinarians call life. To feel, as 
one wakes in the morning, that he is able to do anything 
within the limits of ordinary human ability that he 
wants to dv; to be conscious of no physical inability— 
this is a joy. It is worth taking trouble for ; it is worth 
being grateful to God for.& Few thing’ are more essen- 
tial to this—especially as we grow older—than suitable 
and sufficient exercise. To direct and to furnish this is 
the province of modern gymnastic training. 


NEW ENGLAND MILK PRODUCERS’ MASS 
MEETING. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

N response to an earnest call from the New England 

Milk Producers’ Association, some thousand farm- 
ers assembled in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Tues 
day, January the twenty-ninth. It was the occasion of 
the annual meeting; the President, Mr. George M. 
Baker, who was re-elected, occupying the chair, Not 
only was it much the largest meeting of this organiza- 
tion, but it was decidedly enthusiastic and aggressive 
for a body of New England farmers nearly trebling its 
membership. The forenoon session was devoted mainly 
to addresses by gentlemen from New York. Mr. W. 
P. Richardson, President of the Orange County (N. Y.) 
Dairy Association, gave detailed and intensely interest- 


ing statements of the milk war in his own county, and 
of the results of the agitation and legislation consequent 
in the State. After the organization of the farmers was 
quite complete, it was determined in February last to 
demand of the dealers, or creamery men, three-and-a- 
half cents a quart for milk inthe month of March. This 
demand was flippantly tossed aside, and the farmers were 
laughed at. Then heroic measures were instituted. A 
mass meeting was called, and as a result 100,000 quarts 
were either withheld or poured into the gutter, so that 
no milk got to the market from Orange county. In a 
few days the Dealers’ Association came to terms. By 
these heroic measures 100,000 quarts of adulterated milk 
a day have been driven out of the market, and the pro- 
ducers receive $350,000 more income from their dairies 
annually. 

Major Henry E. Alvord, General Manager of the 
Houghton Farm, in Mountainville, New York, was next 
introduced, and electrified the farmers by a rousing ad- 
dress. The Major dealt with telling facts, and struck 
right home by bold, vigorous declarations. He showed 
the magnitude of the milk interests, and the worth of the 
cow in keeping up the values of New England farms. 
Not the producers get the lion’s share, but the contrac. 
tors, the middle men, the non-producers, who stand be- 
tween producers and consumers. Boston uses about 
$3,500,000 worth of milk annually, of which the farmers 
receive less than one-half. There is no legitimate place for 
the contractors, and the dealers might be reduced one- 
half, thereby saving to those who sell the milk from 
one-half to three-fourths of a million a year. To secure 
their rights, and reap the harvest which belongs to them, 
the farmers need to thoroughly orhanize, have an in- 
telligent and aggessive man at the head, stand together 
and push right on. They ought in time to dispense with 
the middle men ; they ought to be able to get their milk 
to the consumer for one-and-a-half or two cents a quart. 
This would effect a saving of twenty dollars in the 
product of each cow a year; and as it requires twenty. 
five thousand cows to supply the Boston market, half a 
million of dollars would thus return to the tillers of the 
soil. But this result will not be reached without agita- 
tation, organization, will. Money is needed: if the 
farmers are not ready to put their hands in their pockets 
and act heroically, they should stop this grumbling. 
The should be ready to rebel, to strike for a fair price, if 
need be, and to hold out thirty days, not allowing a 
quart of milk to go into the market ; pouring it down‘the - 
gutters, if that is the only alternative. But there is no 
need of this waste and loss if neighborhoods will have 
creameries or cheese factories, where the surplus milk 
can be utilized when the market is flush, or during a 
strike. Major Alvord’s ringing address seut the farmers 
to their dinners with good appetites and in hopeful 
moods. 


In the afternoon the attendance was as large as in the 
morning. Strong resolutions were adopted, calling 
upon the producers to join the Association and act 
with intelligent co-operation for theiy common good, 
and also inviting the consumers to lend a hand in 
efforts to prevent the adulteration of milk. Dr. H. A. 
Poole, of Goshen, N. Y., a member of the Board of 
Health, addressed the meeting on the question of 
adulterations. The law of New York has fixed the 
standard inspection of milk at eight per cent. cream 
which is the very lowest product of the poorest cow 
fed on the poorest hay; while the average is much 
higher, thus affording the opportunity to the creamery 
men to skim a part of the cream and supply its place 
by skim milk. Dr. Poole showed that this adultera-_ 
tion, by removing twenty per cent. and more of 
the nurtritive quality, is fatal in the uses of the 
sick room, in cases (as typhoid fever) where physicians 
rely upon pure nutriment to pull their patients through 
the long process of disease and waste of tissue. 

The last speaker was Mr. John E. Russell, Secretary 
of the State Board of Health, who urged, in emphatic 
terms, the farmers to take matters into their own 
hands and act, act, act. His speech was short but 
vigorous. It was made very effective by reading the 
following note from a gentleman of wide influence, 
but whose name was withheld : 

*‘Inclosed please find my check for one hundred dollars. 
With it please purchase for me the value in pure milk to be poured 
on the ground, if necessary, to help the milk producers to get 
justice and fair prices for their milk.” 

New England farmers have always been first-class citi- 


zens, hardy and industrious, rather slow to take new de- 
partures, but when once aroused, from colonial days on, 
they have been terrible as an army with banners. They 
seemed to wake up in response to Major Alvord’s ideas 
and enthusiasm. They were an intelligent and strong 
looking body of men. They have only to will, and act 
in the directions pointed out to them so clearly, and 
illustrated by doings in New York so forcibly, to speed- 
ily secure reasonable facilities on the road to their cus- 
tomers, and ample returns for their labors and expendi- 
tures. But they need a man at the head of that Associa- 
tion of the executive ability of Major Alvord or Presi- 
dent Richardson. I shall be much disappointed if this 
convention fails to stimulate the farmers of Massachu- 


setts, especially the milk suppliers of Boston,to vigorous 
and aggressive action. 
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FINANCIAL. 


WE mentioned in our last report that a 
feature of the week before was a fresh 
selling movement of the Northern Pacific 
Railway shares, and of the other: stocks 
belonging to the system. These other 
stocks are of the Oregon Railway Naviga- 
tion Co., and the Oregon Tragscontinental 
Co. The downward movement spoken of 
proved to be an attack, as we then con- 
jectured, made by the operators for a de- 
cline. This downward movement sud- 
denly culminated, and was followed, early 
in the present week, by strong buying of 
all of these stocks by the friends of the 
system, which was so pronounced that, 
in the case of the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Co., the floating shares were 
soon absorbed, and the parties who 
had sold them for a decline, and were 
obliged to deliver the stock finally, 
were fairly cornered and paid as high 
as ten per cent. per day for the use of 
the shares. The market price in the 
meantime rese from 79, which was the 
closing price last week, to 119, a rise, over 
one day, of 40 per cent, The advance in 
the other stocks of the system was violent 
but not so extensive. The whole effect 
of this change in the temper of Wall 
Street was to give a strong and confident 
tone to all securities, and the week has 
witnessed a steady and substantial im- 
provement, ranging from three per cent. 
to five per cent. in the leading shares of 
the general market. This movement was 
a-very moderate and apparently healthful 
one and has not only enlisted the co-opera- 
tion of the leaders, but that also 
of an increasing number of investors 
who have been led to see that the very 
low prices at which good dividend paying 
stocks are selling must draw in the best 
class of buyers who take away from the 
market their purchases, and pay for them, 
to be kept for a return of confidence. We 
have shown in our previous issues that 
this extreme depression in the prices of 
stocks was partially the work of a band 
of operators who have played, for the past 
year, on the timidity and fears of the gen- 
eral public, for the purpose of fostering the 
growth of a groundless apprehension re- 
specting the financial soundness of the 
leading railways of the country. The an- 
nual reports of these corporations, which 
have either been published or foreshad- 
owed since the close of the year, have 
tended to dispel these fabrications, and 
promise to restore the public mind toa 
realizing sense of the prosperity which 
has especially marked the railway trans- 
portation business of 1883. We have 
shown, from time to time, the average in- 
crease over corresponding months of 1882 
that has taken place in railway earnings, 
and, in our last issue, gave some general 
facts relating to several companies which 
indicate a constant growth in the trans- 
portation movement of the country. Most 
of the new roads built during the year 
have been built through very promising 
regions, where new facilities were demand- 
ed; indeed the greater part of the new 
mileage of 1883 in railway construction 
resulted from additions made by old cor- 
porations to their branch feeders, where 
the demand was too urgent to be longer re. 
sisted. 

We beg to say once more to our readers 
who are interested in investments, that 
the present, we believe, is a golden oppor- 
tunity for a judicious outlay of funds ‘in 
bonds and shares of good railway com- 
panies before the rising tide shall have 
advanced prices again to their old figures 
of a yearago. The Bureau of Statistics 
at Washington has just published the re- 
sults of our Foreign Commerce for the 
month of December, 1883, which com- 
pares unfavorably with that of 1882 for 
the same month. The exports for De- 
cember, 1882, were phenomenally large, 
and the relative result for December, 
1883, exhibits a decrease in the balance 
between exports and imports of about 
$11,000,000, the balance in favor of the 
United States with foreign countries for 
the time named, this year, being $21,598, - 


month of 1882. 


estimated at 1,000,000 bales. 
statement is as follows : 


Legal tenders, increase... . 


Deposits, increase............... 5,177,200 


Reserve, 


This makes our surplus reserve: $19,- 
Money is still about 2 per cent. 


298,375. 
on call. 


142 against $33,465,677 for the. same 
The speculation for 
higher prices in bread stuffs the latter 
part of the year is largely chargeable 
for this falling off. While a portion of 
it is due to the diminished cotton crop 
of 1883 as compared with 1882, which is 
The bank 


To Institutions, Capitalists, 


AND OTHERS, 


their views. 


found in the market. 


Accounts of banks, corporations, and 
individuals received, subject to check at 


sight. 


Orders for the purchase or sale, on 
Commission, of all marketable Stocks 
and Bonds executed in the Stock Ex- 
change or in the open market. . 


Called United States Bonds 


Received at full value in exchange for 
Government Bonds (uncalled) or other 
approved securities, of which descriptive 
lists will be furnished on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau St., New York. 


OF THE 


Jan. 1, 1884. 


Disbursements to Policy-holders, 


Policies in force January 1, 1884, 


Policies issued in 1883, 5,497, in 


--- 


J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 


Having money to invest, or United 
States Called Bonds past due or falling 
due, or who are contemplating realizing 
the present high premium on 4 1-2s and 
4s, we may be able to suggest other de- 
sirable investments which will meet 


We are giving attention to the wants 
of conservative investors, and are pre- 
pared at any time, upon request to do so, 
to forward lists, descriptions, and prices 
of the most approved securities to be 


BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. 


Capital, 


J.B. WATKINS & Co., 


INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


$750,000. 


Interest 


sas" Payments of Interest 
Bonds by half- yearly 


O/ Guarantcoea 


Prompt as Covernment 
Coupons payable at 


Nationa! Bank of Commerce in New York. 


10 Years Business Report. 
The number of mortgages negotiated from Oct. 1873, to Oct. 1883; 8,148. 


Aggregate amount, - 


in Total amount of interest earned and paid on the day it matured, - 


wumber of mortgages matured, 1,663. 
Aggregate amount, 


All duly paid-—no loss or arrears. 
Amount of interest earned - paid sa these matured merge in 
Five years, 


All paid on presentation of Coupons at Bank. 
Tota! amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, - 


Number of investors In these mortgages, 1200, each one can testify that all 
our representations have been fuifiiled to the letter. 
You may not see this advertisement again ; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
information, forms and testimonials and have them when needed. Address 


The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York M: ager, 243 Broadway. 


$5,949,700 
$1,594,500 


- $833,600 


$416,800 
$2,428.100 


We will guarantee the ** LOVELL”’’? WASHER to do better 
work and do it easier and in less time than any other machine 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 
clothes clean. without rubbing, we will refund the money 


ACENTS WANTE 


PROOF that Agents are making from 875 to $150 per 
month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La 
dies have great success selling this Washer. Retail pricecnly 
$5. Sample to those desiring anagency $2. Also the Cele 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufacturers 
lowest price. We invite the strictest rechten Send 
your address on @ postal card for further parti 


LOVELL WASHER CO., E ERIE, PA. 


CHILDS? 


Treatment For 


FLOWERS, SEFES, Ete. 


in every county 
WeCAN SHOW 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS! 
Can be taken athome. Nocase 
incurable when our questions 
are properly answered Write 
for ulars, testimonials, etc., 


REV. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohia. 


ir any 
American Catalogue, i« a large part of it oe my 
own growing. Aa the original, introducer of 
nk Potatoes, 


In the gardens and on the farms of those who plant 


© found my best advertisement. 


JAWES J. H. GREGORY, Grower, Marblehead, 


Annual Statement 


/ETNA 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Premium Receipts in 1883........ 8 2,721,289 28 
Interest Receipts in 1883........:....1,767,098 17 
Total Receipts during the year...... 4,488,387 45 


and for expenses, taxes, etc....... 3,429,469 26 


ALL 


EVERY SACK TESTED FOR vreatere. ALL TESTED IN GARDENS FOR PURITY AND VALUE. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST or ALL TESTED VARIETIES, FREE. 


Seed Storeathome. Send forcataloguc. HIRAM SIBLEY & CO, Rochester, NY. and Chicago, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


establishment mak! 


Our NE UID 


idee & elegantly rated Ew 
are Chester Co., Pa 


Total Liabilities.................... 24,332,827 43 
Surplus by Ct. and Mass. Standard. 4,747,728 56 
Surplus by standard of N. Y....... 6,200,000 00 


60,354, insuring................ $5,040,335 44 


including al valuable varieties, new and old. 
what to plant, how to plant, and how to get and 
grow Fruit Trees & Plants, Alled with aseful information on fruit 
culture free. - LO 

Introducer of Cuthbert Raspberry and Manchester Strawbe, ry. 


10,032,433 00 | jogue, tellin 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 
J. C. WEBSTER, Vice President. 


H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GPRDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., Consulting Physician. 


The earliest and most valuable Rasp 


HANSEL L Early Marvest Blackberry, Atlan °c 
ne Strawberries; details. T he larg- 
SMALL FR 


S inthe 8. 


est and best stock of § 
llustruted cata- 


OVE tT T, Little Silver, New Jersey, 


Those answering an Advertisement will 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the : > 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


ieties, labs beled, for 
o'ce, allla 

tor $23 19 for for $4: 26 for $4335 for $5; 75 for 

$70; EW GUIDE 


< 


IRAE GUIDE 


Por = is an Elegant Book 7 150 Pages, 

Plates of FLOWERS and 
Gedeiohten, and more than 1000 Illustra- 
tions of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 

VEGETABLES, and Directions for 
Growing. It is handsome enough for the 
Center Table or a Holiday Present. 
Send on your name and Postoffice address, 
with 10 cents, and we will send you acopy, 

oy paid. This is not a quarter of its cost. 

in both English and German. 

If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 

10 cents. VICK'S 8 THE BES’ 

IN THE WORLD. TheF aga will 
tell how to get and grow them, 

VICK’S Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 
32 Pages, a Colored Plote in every number 
and many fine Engravings. Price $1.25 a 
ear; Five Copies for $%. Specimen num- 

heres sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 25 cts, 


Address, 


JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE THE NEW WEST EDUCATION 
Pu BLISHER’S Desk. COMMISSION. 


New YorkK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1884. | THIRTY-SEVEN SCHOOLS, SIXTY-ONE 
TEACHERS, AND AN ESTIMATED 
Orders will be received now for volume ENROLLMENT FOR THE CURRENT 


28 of The Christian Union (from July 5, 
to December 27, 1883) substantially bound YEAR OF 2,500 PUPILS. 


in cloth, price $3.00. During the year the Commission has 
We commend this to our subscribers as added eighteen to the previous number of 


an opportunity to secure for themselves in its schools, built and aided in building 


a permanent form the articles which have i | 
interested them during the past six “ight schoolhouses, leased and furnished 


months; and there are many who have ” others, and obtained sites for four 
friends, not subscribers to The Christian | others. It holds school property in four- 
Union, to whom a bound volume of the | teen Mormon towns and neighborhoods. 


paper will be a most acceptable present, | It has met with extraordinary success 
as furnishing very valuable reading mat- ‘in attracting pupils, disarming opposition, 
ter for Suuday afternoon,—and for every | exciting emulation, and winning respect 
day in the SE ae as an agency fitted to accomplish vast re- 
er Z4RER ‘sults. Its schools, designed to be excel- 
REMEMBER. lent as such, exert a wide general influence 
(1) That you can save the amount of your li. 
own subscription by sending in, within ten us 
days of the date of your renewal, the names | Praries, lectures, evening classes, singing 
ef four new subscribers. classes, and social gatherings. Through 
(2) That those who wish to take other first- the pioneer work of its schools sixteen 
class periodicals in connection with The Chris-| Mormon communities are now reached by 
tion Union can secure them at a considerable five missionaries of the Home Missionary 
reduction from the regular prices by taking Society. One church will soon be formed, 
rate. | and it is hoped that ethers will follow at 
stance, The Christian Union and yo ‘an early day. Evidence accumulates that, 
Pulpit ’’ will be sent to one address one year 
for $4: The Christian Union and the “Century ®70"8 all the agencies working favorable 
Magazine” for $6.40; The Christian Union. changes in Utah and adjacent Territories, 
and the “English Iliustrated Magazine,’? OMe surpass the Christian school. Be- 
$4.15, etc., ete. ginning at the lowest rank, in point of 
(3) That all taking advantage of this last age, its work is radical and thorough, 
offer, after receiving the first numbers of the and destined, therefore, to be permanent, 
periodicals to which they have subscribed, | and over many minds controlling. 
must send all complaints in regardtothem| [ike every good work, this requires a 
to their respective publishers. large outlay of strength, self-denial, and 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE. money. A more enthusiastic, energetic, 
‘‘ What's the use of getting insured against | and laborious company of Christian work- 
accidents ? the company will beat yuu out of , CTS than the teachers employed by the 
the money if you do get hurt and put in a Commission cannot be found. Their let- 
elaim for it.”” This sagacious remark is' ters breathe a spirit characteristic of 
occasionally made to agents of accident in-| earnest and devoted missionaries every- 
surance companies and others—it is somuch| where, and the records of their work 
finer to be witty than to be just! We call) praise them. If the chief evils of Utah 
our readers’ attention to the fact that ‘‘ The are soon to be checked, the honor will be 


Travelers’ paid, during the year 1883 alone, 
over $864,000 for losses by death and dis- largely due to young and consecrated 


abling injury accidents, besides Christian 

290,000 in the life department, making a| But such services must be sustained. 
total of #1,154,000 paid to their policy-holders | 20d for this purpose money is essential. 
in a single year, or nearly thirty-seven| The Commission, impressed with the 
hundred dollars for every working day of the | importance ef the element of time in this 
vear! These payments went to over 17,000} work, and encouraged by the support 
men, an average of over 1,400 a month, Or) already given by the churches, felt con- 
fifty-four during preny Woening © - strained, last summer, to lay plans for 

SEASONABLE INFORMATION. immediate , and large extensions. 

We have heretofore taken occasion to cal} | The funds needed to do this were not 
the attention of our readers to the merits of ,#2 hand. To wait for them would be to 
Madame Porter's Cough Balsam, and do so lose a year; to sacrifice opportunities 
again, believing it to be what its proprietors| which, in the present tide of Mormon 
claim for it. It is a remedy which has long| affairs, were of the utmost importance ; 
been known, and is very generally and exten- | to postpone the purchase of sites and the 
sively used, particularly in New York and | erection of school-houses at certain points 
the New England States, where it is kept on | till it might be too late to enter them fa- 
ware vorably, and to endanger various plans 
virtues are highly and justly prized. It is . ‘ 

whose success depended upon immediate 


peculiarly adapted to children, being very ; 
palatable and free from nauseous taste, and | ®©U0N. They therefore expended money 


therefore readily taken by them. It is at the | iD anticipation of receipts, and made them- 
same time one of the most efficacious reme- | selves liable as follows : 
dies in use. It has maintained its high stand- 


ard of excellence for over forty years, despite | 
the many remedies which in the meantime | * °F @n@ 
have been extensively advertised in the pub- | For sites and buildings now completed... 22,500 
lic prints. It.is not claimed for it that it is a | For current expenses...................... 5,000 
consumption, although even in the 
cure for co p g 900,000 


worst cases of that disease we hear that it 
affords relief, when relief is all that can be| By order of the Directors. 
expected.—[Christian Advocate. ] Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., President. Rev. 
Simeon Gilbert, D.D., Vice-President. Mr. 
“PRO FORMA’ ANNOUNCEMENT. | William H. Hubbard, 387 La Salle Avenue, 
In May, 1882, ‘‘Outing’’ began its exist. | Chicago, Treasurer. 


ence as a magazine devoted to the literature 
Eastern Office: 6 Congregational House, 
of pleasure travel, outdoor sports, and the Boston. Rev. A. E. Winship, District Secre- 


general field of recreation. It was warmly 
greeted, and that it has steadily improved in tary. Miss Sybil Carter, Associate. 


quality, influence, and prosperity with every | Western Office, to which all correspond- 
successive issue, is the unanimous testimony | ence relating to the general affairs of the Com- 
of all who know it. mission should be addressed: 112 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. Rev. Charles R. 

ESTEY'S VICTORY. 


Bliss, General Secretary. 
Tue Supreme Court at Washington, on 
January 7th, decided the long-pending Bur- TS 


dette-Estey Organ Suit. This case was com- Pi 1 
menced in 1871, on a charge of the violation THE USE OF Madame Porter's Cough Bal 


of a patent, and has been argued and re-ar- | 847” for the past forty years has given proof 
gued in various Courts by the most eminent | of its efficacy in pulmonary complaints. As 
counsel on both sides. This final decision is | time makes the facts wider and better known 


a complete vindication on all points of bony the Balsam is fast becoming a staple neces- 


NOW READY. 


Price, 15 cents ; yearly subscription, $1.10. 


The English Illustrated Magazine. 


No.5. FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS: 


1. THE LOVING CUP. Engraved by J. D. Cooper 
from the painting by D. G. Rossetti. : 

2. AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
CORNWALL. By the author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Illustrated. 

38 THE POST OFFICE. Illustrations by Mary Furniss. 

4. THE CHARACTER OF DOGS. By R. L. Steven- 
son. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 

5. THE HUMMING-BIRD’S RELATIVES. By Grant 
Allen. Illustrated by Whymper. 

6. JULIA. By Walter Besant. 

7. THE CAMPAGNA. By Augusta Webster. : 

8 THE*ARMORER’S ’PRENTICES. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. Chapters 10-12. 


LES 


te BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ:- 

INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 

No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 


, | well designed ta mislead. PEARL 
MACMILLAN & C0., New York, ONLY SAFE. labor-saving 
112 4th Avenue. 


AMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 
Is our watchword. Our platform is ‘‘ All Outdoors,” including those recreations 
that tend to develop manliness and womanliness, and make 
people stronger, brighter, more vigorous, better and happier. 


+#*, The first number of “ Outing and The Wheelman” is a magnificent issue, invaluable to any 
one loving outdoor recreations for themselves alone. THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
ARE IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART. The announcements made for the 
coming months assure even more bright and more Spleasing jpages.—[ Boston 
Herald, January 6, 1884. 


¢{ Read what The Christian Union says of OvurtinG and then send five brow 
stamps for a specimen copy to 


The WHEELMAN COMPANY, 


175 A Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Ornaments, initial letters, etc. 


| - S = ——“‘OUTING” is a monthly Magazine of 80 pages ; expensively 


tions. Carefully edited, and artistically printed. 
Subscription price, $2.00 a year. 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 


Perfect Bed. No Matt 
Perfect Lounge Neeaed. 
_ E43 The LARGEST, BEST and CIIEAPEST, and 
Ree MOST INTERESTING MAGAZINE ever pub- 
lished. 
; it] 2 Each Part COMPLETE. Contains NEW NOV- 
Bee @ | ELS, STORIES and POETRY by best authors ; 
eens =a and more reading forthe money than can be had 
RAVES in any other form. Price 15 cents per copy. 
681 Washington 8S rs Yearly $1.75. Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent 


postpaid on receipt of price by 


D L R ESS International News Co., 29 & 31 Beekman 8t., N.Y. 
ness he ae 


GS 


‘\ culars, La , Tracts, everything 
} Chu Ss, 
It is very durable and rapid. and so 


Catalogue, with ge» s Artistic Designs 
r Kensington Needlework, such as sprays, and bunches 


ry card and other work done on a b 
Model ress), W. Danghaday | of Dalston, Pansies, Ferns, Apple blowscme, Be. 
. e guns of flowers and vines, for Embroiderin 
IMPROVED. 721 Chestnut dresses and other garments; and @§ Elegant Patterns for 
Corners, Borders and Centres for Piano- overs. Table Covers 
or Scarfs, Tidies Lambrequins. &c., ali for 24 cts., post. paid 
Stamping Outfit of full size Perfurated Patterns, 
Powder, Distributing Pad. instructions, &c ,@O cents. 
Our Book ** Manual of Needlework,’ teaches how to do all 
kinds of Emsproipery, Knitting, Crocheting, Lace ‘aking, 
&c., Bi cents. 2forsh. All the above for One Dollar. 
Address Pattep Pub. Co. 47 Barclay N. Y. 


A Hi V. 

Hair Vigor cures baldness. 
AYER S pair Vigor restores youth- 
ful freshness and color to faded and gray 
hair. It attains these results by the stim- 
ulation of the hair roots and color glands. 
It rejuvenates the and cleanses it. 
It restores to the HAI that, cither by 
reason of age or discases of the scalp, has 
become dry, harsh and brittle, a pliancy and 
glossy silken softness of extreme beauty. 


itself to 2llpositionsof the 
while the ballin the cug 
with the finger. Withiight pressure the 
goes wif eS and nicht, and a radical can 
certain. lItiscasy,durableard cheap. Scentky7 mall. 
culars EGGLESTON TRUSS 


There is no dye in Ayer’s Hair |r 
and the good it docs is by the IGOR sanie 
in which it maintains the scalp. 
all other diseases of the scalp that cause 
prevents its return, as AYER’s Harn VIGOR. 
is by far the cleanliest hair-dressing made. 
NO 
Ayer's Hair Vigor 
prevents all scalp disease, secures against the 
BEST CHEAP 
’ 
PREPARED BY 
FOR SALE 


as a previous decision in 1878 awarded 
dette nearly this amount. cents per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 


liness and healthfulness of the condition 
known for Brashy Hair, Scald Head, Itching. ND 
Humors, Tetter Sores, Torpid Follicles, and COLD oh ai 
of dandruff so pertectly, and so effectually 
virtues peculiar to Ayer’s Hair i 
itis atoilet luxury. The mir VIGOR 
and keeps it always soft and glossy. URN TH 
B E 
MAND. 
Contains no deleterious ingredicnts. Its use DOUBLE POINTED.IRON BOTH WAYS. 
baldugss that is not organic. 
ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TOASET. 
Seld by all druggists. BY THE 


it imparts to the follicles, and the clean- 
MrsPOTT S SAD IRON 
he hair. 
AYERS iin Vigor ben cur E 
i d its fading. 
In addition to the curative and restorative ae 
It causes the hair to grow thick and long, + ADVANTAGES +e: 
WALNUT HANDLE, 
hair growing thin or gray, and surcly cures all 
—. THREE IRONS -- 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
HAROWARE TRADE: 


and beautifully illustrated ; filled with the best literary contribu-° 


simple that any can work it and . 

hundr dollars a year. Elegant Darned 

12.000 sold. Send 2 cent stamp for . Net Patierns: 50 
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NOTES. 


Gymnasiums are too often in the hands of 
persons who have no knowledge of the body, 
and so the persons who use them are injured. 
Public sentiment should take these institu- 
tions out of the hands of the incapables and 
provide them with proper teachers. 

The Harvard College gymnasium is already 
outgrowing its immense building. Over eighty 
per cent. of all the students are in voluntary 
attendance. 

Professor Sargent has written an edmira- 
ble series of papers for the ‘‘ Wide-Awake,”’ 
on physical culture, accompanied with illus- 
trations, but they have never been published 
in book form. They ought to be; there is no 
better authority on the subject in the coun- 
try ; heis without hobbies, and deals with it 
always in a broad and philosophic spirit. 

The conditions of the individual with re- 
gard to bodily training differ as much as their 
tastes. Of two boys, one is inclined to re- 
main in the house and will never take that 
interest in out-door sports that his more 
sturdy brother will. He needs the exercise 
quite as much, perhaps more, but he does 
not need that exhilarating kind of exercise 
that the more active boy needs. Let him 
take what he does like; walking and moun- 
tain-climbing, for example. Inclination is a 
good guide. Distasteful exercise loses half 
its virtue. You cannot lay out the same 
course for different individuals and expect 
the same results. The more it meets one 
case the farther it may be from the needs of 
the other. This is the insuperable objection 

to all cast-iron systems. 

The physical training of girls should be 
carried on with the greatest amount of care 
during the growing years, for physiological 
reasons, and because girls do not have the 
opportunities that boys have. The work of 
women is usually much more confining than 
that of men, and they do not have the free- 
dom of out-door life that men do; therefore 
they have more need of artificial systems of 

exercise. Household work does not suffice ; 
it can never take the place of systematic 
physical culture. 

The German nation is of all nations in the 
best condition physically. This is due to 
army training and to gymnastics, both of 
which are much more universal there than 
here. In America, on account of the pecu- 
liarly stimulating effect of our climate, we 
run to waste nervously. The wear and tear 
of nerve is greater in this than in any other 
country. We goat a higher rate of speed, and 
so use up the raw material. We live at a 
higher rate. Germans and Englishmen who 
come here cannot keep it up. They cannot 
apply themselves the number of hours that 
they could at home. For that reason we need 
to pay the more attention to the pysique, to 
strike a new balance. This is the rule; but 
there are some notable exceptions. There are 
some splendid specimens of physical man- 
hood and womanhood in New England. They 
represent families who have maintained sys- 
tematic physical culture for years ; and we 
can easily trace the accumulation of physical 
capital in thei. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The Russian authorities have refused 
permission to have a Luther monument 
erected at Riga. 

—The coinage at the Philadelphia Mint 
for January aggregated 4,623,980 pieces, 
valued at $1,361,023. 

—Reuben Springer has given $20,000 to 
furnish the buildings for the Cincinnati 
Art School, which has just been endowed 
by Judge Nicholas Longworth. 

—Mexican advices of a late date say 
that the Rev. Father Damaso Soto, of 
Concordia, in the State of Vera Cruz, has 
discovered a key to the Aztec writings. 

—The Mediterranean appears to be a 
favorite yachting ground, for there are 
said to be upwards of fifty English yachts 
now cruising in those waters, besides a 
number of American craft. 

—Mr. William Whitney, a son of Mr. 
Myron Whitney, the well-known basso, is 
making quite a figure in Italy, where he 
has been studying for somz years, both as 
& vocalist and as a composer. 

—What peaceful back yards the city of 
Philadelphia must have at night! In re- 
sponse. to a recent advertisement in the 
newspapers calling for cats, one feline 
was offered for sale, and apparently that 
was all to be found. 


—The popular subscription started by 
the various journals in Boston recently, 
for the relief of the Gay Head people who 
assisted so nobly in giving aid to the vic- 
tims of the ‘‘ City of Columbus” disaster, 
now amounts to $1,952. 

—The North Carolina State Exposition 
Association was formally organized at 
Raleigh, January 31, by a meeting of. 
prominent men in the State, with a capi-— 
tal stock of $50,000. The exposition will 


—Ata banquet given in London, Janu- 
ary 29, by the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, two hundred guests were present, 
including the United States Consul-Gen- 
eral James Russell Lowell, who proposed 
the toast of ‘‘The Chambers of Com- 
merce of the United Kingdom and of the. 
W orld.” 

—The game of baccarat has been at- 
tacked in London, a summons _baving 
been issued against the Park Club for per- 
mitting the game to be played in its rooms’ 
for high stakes. The incident has caused 
a sensation in the principal clubs, most of 
which will be affected by the decision of | 
the case. 

—The city of Detroit, Mich., recently | 
held a loan exhibition which was so suc. 
cessful, and inspiied the citizens with such | 
enthusiasm, that they have projected a_ 
permanent Art Museum. This, too, | 
promises to be a success, the final sub- | 
scription to the fund of $40,000 for a site 
having been received. | 

—Two members of Henry M. Stanley’s | 
expedition on the Congo River have ar- 
rived at Madeira, and state that they posi- 
tively believe that M. de Brazza, the 
leader of the French expedition, is dead, 
as at last accounts he was surrounded by 
hostile natives, who refused to allow his 
followers to approach him. 

——Pennsylvania physicians are eager to 
have next year’s session of the World’s 
Medical Congress held in this country, and 
in Philadelphia, if possible. The Congress 
met in Copenhegen this year, and the 
delegates from America will doubtless be 
instructed to urge the claims of this coun- 
try to the Congress of 1885. 

—The students and faculty of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis are up in arms 
overa hazing scrape which lately occurred 
there. The fourth-class men _ rebelled 
against the upper classmen, there were 
challenges and attempts at fighting, and a 
general disturbance followed, in which 
the upper classmen are said to have 
slashed through the  fourth-classmen’s 
quarters, and hazed them all round. 

—The Prefect of Police recently passed 
u decree forbidding private individuals to 
collect the contents of Paris dust-bins—an 
order which has now been revoked, much 
to the delight of the thousands of rag- 
pickers whose means of subsistence are 
threatened. It is said that several mill- 
ions of dollars annually are realized by 
the five hundred merchants who employ 
the rag-pickers to search this refuse. 

—Mrs. De Long, the widow of the 
commander of the ill-fated ‘‘ Jeannette,” 
has purchased a lot in a New York ceme- 
tery, where she will bury the remains of 
her late husband. She has also written 
letters to the families of those members of 
the ship’s crew who lost their lives in 
company with Lieutenant De Long, ask. 
ing that their bodies may also be interred 
in the lot, Mrs. De Long to bear all the 
expenses. 

—A new cable road has recently been 
opened from San Francisco to the Ocean 
Beach and the Golden Gate Driving Park, 
and at the terminus of the road on the 
beach a small colony of squatters settled, 
erecting cheap shanties and booths, from 
which they sold all manner of merchandise. 
One of the high-cock-a-lorums of. this 
roost was Mr. Denis Kearney, of recent 
sand-lot and Butler fame. It appears 
that last week the police authorities of 
San Francisco took the matter in hand, 
and dispatched a mounted band of police- 


be held during the entire month of Octo-  officinal. 
ber. ‘administration of phosphorus, and no phy- 
sician need hesitate to order it on his pre- 
scription blanks.”’ 


man to this new Eldorado, the booths and | 
houses of which they promptly destroyed 


and scattered the inhabitants thereof. 
Blood-shed was anticipated, but the squat- 
ters took things quictly and left. 
Butler to  beer-booths—how have the 
mighty fallen! 


From 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
NO PHYSIOIAN NEED HESITATE. 
Dr. 8. N. CLEVENGER, Chicago, IIl., says: 
‘* Horsford’s Acid Phosphate should be made 
It is the most eligible form for the 


A Safeguard. 


The fatal rapidity With which slight 
Colds and Coughs frequently develop 
into the gravest maladies of the throat 
wnd lungs, is a consideration which should 
impel every prudent person to keep a 
hand, as a household remedy, a bottle o: 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 

Nothing else gives such immediate relic! 
and Works so sure a cure in all affection-~ 
of this class. That eminent physician, 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medic! 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

“Medical science has produced no other ano 
dyne expectorant 80 good as AYER'’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL. It is invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” 

The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-lLoown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, 
lll., Who says :— 

“T have never found, in thirty-five years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 
a of so great valueas AYER’s CHERRY 
*"ECTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


{3 not a new claimant for popular confi- 
dence, but a medicine w nite th is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation 
who have eome into being since it was 
tirst offered to the public. 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a person 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for any throat or lung disease suscep- 
tible of cure, who has not been ma 
well by it. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larny gm. 
and even acute Pneumonia, and has 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It ix 2 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are 
children, as there is “nothing so-good as 
AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 

These are all plain facts, which can be 
verified by anybody, and should be re- 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 


A FEARFUL RISK !! 
HOW IT CAN BE ESCAPED WITH- 
QUT HARM. 


The peril of using so- -called tonics, bit- 
ters, nervines, cordials, etc., is that while 
they may relieve present ‘distress, they 
will—as they are composed largely of al- 
cohol — develop a fearful appetite for 
strong drink. 

I stake my _ professional reputation, 
however, that Kennedy’s Favorite Rem- 
edy (at all druggists’, at $1.00 a bottle) is 
not a disguised enemy of the human race. 
A combination of vegetable alteratives, it 
does not heat nor inflame the blood, but 
cools and purifies it. In all cases of Kid- 
ney troubles, Liver complaints, Stomach 
disorders, Eruptions, Scrofula, Constipa- 
tion of the Bowels, and the delicate de- 
rangements which afflict women, its action 
meets with the warmest praise of physi- 
cians and the public. It has succeeded 
in 90 per cent. of cases in the past twenty 
years, and never does any harm. This I 
guarantee. Thousands of grateful people 
voluntarily testify to this. «Tt makes no 
drunkards—excuses no crimes—breaks no 
hearts.” Try it to-day! Delay is not 
promising ! 

DAVID KENNEDY, M.D., Rondout, N. Y. 


(“Graduate of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
of the most t skillful of New York 
surgeons.’’) 


physicians and 


WEST SHORE ROUTE. 


NEW YORK, WEST SHORE, AND BUFFALO RAILWAY. 


The picturesque route along the West Shore of the 
Hudson and through the valley of the Mohawk. Best 
built and equipped Trunk Line between the Seaboard 
and the West. Shortest and most direct route to 
Catskill Si and the resorts of 
Northern New York State. 

Shortest route between Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, 
and Chicago, via Hovosae Tunnel route, Niag 
Falls, and the popular Great Western Railway. Ele 
gant day coaches with lavatory conveniences. 
Magnificent Pullman Buffet Parlor and Sleeping 


Ca 

Depots foot of Cortlandt, Desbrosses, and West 
Forty-second Streets, New York, and foot Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Tic kets, time-tables, and information can be ob- 
tained at the Company’s stations, at ticket offices 
in New England and throughout the West, and at 
City Freight and Passenger Office, No. 363 Broadway, 
New York. 

For further information address 


HENRY MONETT, General Passenger Agent, 
No. 44 State Street, New York. 


MONEY LOANED 


ESTATE in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other 
cities in Minnesota, 80 lender 


PER ANNUM 
nua xchange. 
ve valuations. Amplesecu- 
14 oll successful expe 
best 
COCHPAN & NEWPORT, Ste t. Paul, Minn, 


Land Loans investors per cent. 


Tincipal and interest guaran- 

teed. Guaranty based on cupital of $.5,.00. Kefer to 

any commercial agency. Send for circulars Texas 
Agency, Corsicana. Texas. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
BANNERS 


IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


J. & LAMB, 
59 Carmine 8t., New York. 


SUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Ils of Fure Copper and Tin for 
hoola, F ire Alarms,Farms,ete, FULL 
WARRANT? D. Ca ‘alogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Church. Chapel. Senook, Fire Alarm 


and other bells: Chimes and Peala, 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y, 


R. GEISSLER, = Clinton Se West Eighth 


Church Furniture 


5. Banners. 
McSHANE ‘BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, etc., ete. Prices and cata- 
logues sent free. Address 

1. McSHANE & Co., Md. 


CHURCH : and LODGE FU RNITU RE. Send 
Catalogue. . Small & Co., 
Portland Se, ston, Mass. 


ANTS. 


| Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column free of charge for 
subscribers. The full name and address of the ad- 
vertiser must accompany each * want.’ Cards 
tor others than subscribers will be inserted for 15 
cents per agate line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


Geological Specimens. Any one wishing to pro- 
cure specimens from the Upper Missouri Creta- 
ceous series, in exchange for specimens from any 
of the older formations, is invited to correspond 
with the uudersigned. Address G, E. Culver, 
Box 291, Vermillion, Dakota. 

A lady of culture and experience would like a 
position as housekeeper, or as companion to an 
aged or invalid lady. Address H., P O Box 
264, Passaic, N. J. 

To exchange. “Christian Union,” ** The Con- 
tinent,’’ **The Examiner,”’ Life’ or Good 
Literature ’’ for some other standard monthly or 
weekly of this year or last—except * Harper's 
Magazine.’’ Address A. 8. Nichols, 230 Leonard 
Street, Brooklyn, NY. 


Stenographer and Copyist. Wanted, a position 
as amanuensis in an office by a young lady of 
several years’ experience, who can refer to her 
present employers for qualification. Has a 
knowledge of stenography and is accustomed to 
mercantile correspondence. Please address S., 
P O Box 479, N. Y. “ 

I wish to secure the services of an assistant for 
office and editorial work, upon a long-established 
publication. To a competent person, with a 
small amount of capital to invest, a moderate 
salary wil! be paid for the first half year. After 
six months’ successful experience, a more respon- 
sible position will be tendered, and the compen- 
sation proportionately increased. Address Pub- 
lisher, P. O. Box 2, 439. Boston, Mass. 


A teacher of experience and training would 


with private teaching at the homes of pupils, or 
with light clerical work. She could devote the 
whole of Saturday each week to such work. 
Best references given. Address H. W. M., this 


office 


like to fill the hours after three o'clock each day 
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